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Gifts for Men in the Service 


SERVICEMEN’S TRIPLE MEDAL, enamelled, including the Miraculous, Scapular and 
St. Christopher emblems, all sterling silver, on 24-inch chain. (Includes plate for 
name and number) 6500. 


MIRACULOUS MEDAL (oval in shape) on 24-inch chain, all sterling silver. 7655. 
SHIELD-SHAPED MIRACULOUS MEDAL, sterling silver, on 24-inch chain. 7644. 
COMBINATION OUR LADY AND SAINT CHRISTOPHER MEDAL for soldiers 


and sailors, with sterling silver chain. 7461. 


BLACK COCTINE ROSARIES, with case 


LADIES’ EVERBRITE ROSARIES, topaz or blue. $3.00 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL AND CHAIN. 3457. Ladies’ Sterling Silver $1.50 


LITTLE CROWN OF THE INFANT OF PRAGUE. A devotional chaplet, in leatherette 
case. 60 


Order from: 
THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Religious Articles Department Graymoor, Garrison, 





Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 











For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LAMp.—Isaias xu, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per year or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give old address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money order, bank draft or registered letter. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 
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loss of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
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Our Queen of Peace 


PRINGTIME is Mary’s time. In honor of the 
gentle and retiring Maid of Nazareth Catholics 
the world over turn to offer homage at her many 
shrines during the month of May. Pravers ascend to 
her from the hearts and lips of sages and simple folk, 
saints and sinners. Almost instinctively her clients ap- 
peal to her with all the trials and worries, and the hopes 
and joys that stir in their souls. To Mary they bring the 
wants of suffering humanity and ask her for aid simply 
and without affectation. It would seem that a priceless 
part of the Catholic heritage of all lands and ages con- 
sists in unbounded confidence in Mary’s power. 
We see her enthroned in 
glory in the realms of 


ed 


and sin, though shortened through God’s mercy and th 
willing cooperation of many of His children, has not 
yet been ended. Unless men profit by the terrible les. 
sons of a savagery unlike anything that has gone be- 


fore, there will be no hope for a prolonged peace 
Unless men’s hearts are converted to the God \Vh 
loves them, the forces of iniquity will once more gait 
ascendancy on earth, and having gained it, vield n 
more to right and justice. 

If men depend again on their own unaided efforts t 
bring about world peace, their efforts are going to be 
in vain. If those who assemble in the councils of the 
nations to insure worl 
harmony do not seek grac 





heaven, honored above all 


from God, their work wi 


creatures bv her Son and Prayer in Time of War be of necessity short-live 


Saviour. The very fact of 
her presence adds joy to the 
souls of those who have 
been redeemed by the Pre- 
cious Blood of the Son she 
bore. So beloved is she by 


Eternal Father, God of Hosts, I offer Thee the 
most precious Blood of Jesus Christ, in whatever 
place on earth, at whatever time of day or night 
it flows upon our altars, for all the needs of Holy 
Church and of our souls; more in particular, for 


Only God’s grace can grant 
peace to the whole worl 
And the peace that is pleas- 
ing to God can reig 
securely in spite of ever 
obstacle and attack. 


her Divine Son that none all the casualties of the war, for the families of There is one in heaver 
of the gifts she asks of Him our soldiers and for our soldiers themselves, for who is Queen of Peace. He 
can be refused. Constantly those who command and for those who obey, for power in heaven, as far as 
she brings to His attention those who live and for those who are fallen, for human understanding cat 
the needs of her children on those who are dying, for those who suffer (the comprehend it, is unlimite: 


earth, with the same assur- 
ance that He will be as at- 
tentive to them as He was 
on the occasion of the 


who assist them. 


wounded, the sick, the captured) and for those 


Through the efficacy of the Blood of the Lamb, 
ever living and ever immolated in the fruitfulness 
of faith, may mankind fulfill its duty according 


What would happen if a 
those who loved this Queen 
begged of her a boon that 
was in full conformity with 


wedding feast at Cana in oo The wil. Bley as ene fee hea: Gay nee the will of her Divine Son? 
Galilee, when He worked give way to despair, that all’ things may be directed If every one who loves the 
His first miracle in response finally to Thy greater glory and for the salva- Mother of Jesus asked that 
to her quiet plea. tion of a greater number of souls through victory, she bring about a condition 

And in her present place the “Victory of God”. in which the work of 


of glory she is praised by From the French 
angels and archangels, by 





—G. Foch, S. J. Christ’s Mystical Body 
could be brought to full 








patriarchs and prophets. In 
the light of the beatific vis- 
ion they understand the unique position Mary holds in 
the governance of the Universe. She is Mother of the 
King of Kings, so cherished by Him that her Will is a 
command for Him. She is Queen of Heaven and 
Queen of Earth as well. Her children address her by 
many loving titles, each one of which is a tribute of 
homage to her perfect conformity with God’s graces. 
One title of Our Lady concerns us specially in the 
light of world happenings. Though the bloody conflict 
in Europe is rapidly coming to a close, the clouds of 
warfare still beset half the globe. The triumph of evil 


fruition? Is there any doubt 
as to the answer? 

Mary’s Month is this year a time of momentous 
decision for the whole world. There are many wh 
know of Mary’s power at the throne of the Prince of 
Peace. Did they but have the humility and the confid- 
ence to implore her fervently for a gift the whole world 
is seeking, she would present their petitions to her 
Divine Son with assurance of His response to her sup- 
plication. He would be certain to lavish His blessings 
through her intercession on the councils of the nations, 
and lead all men to that spirit of love and brotherhood 
that the world so sorely needs. 
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Shall the Peace Be Nullified 
by Political Expediency ? 


HE following statement on world conditions was 
issued by the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference on April 14: 
The organization of the community of nations in an 
international institution to maintain world peace and 
achieve world cooperation will test the 


fullness of our 


victory. This conviction inspired the statement made 
by the Catholic Bishops of the United States last 
November. The trend of events since then prompts us 


to reaffirm and further interpret the principles of that 
statement. 

A sound world organization is not a utopian dream. 
With honest good-will in all the will be 


realized, and a new era in international relations will 
If any 


victors, it 


begin one of them refuses it full support, or 


insists On introducing into its charter provisions which 
Vitiate it, 


radically we shall witness the tragedy, so 


yften recorded in history, of a glorious martial victory 

largely nullified by sheer political expediency. 
Experience warns us that unless strong, courageous 

leaders, with the full support of their peoples, put their 


hands to this task, there will be no genuine progress in 
international life. 


To vield to the fear that this thing 
cannot be done is defeatism. 


n nations, 


face the 


as well as in individuals, we must indeed 
face it 
must not accept it in a spirit of para- 
An opportunity is here, as in every 


fact of human weakness, but we must 
to conquer it; we 
lyzing fatalism. 
world crisis, to begin a new era of genuine progress in 
the community of nations. 

Isolationism, whether expressed in the refusal of a 
nation to assume its obligations in the international 
community, or masked in the setting up of a sphere of 
influence in which a great nation surrounds itself with 
weak puppet states, or disguised in a balance of power 
policy, is no answer to the world’s problems, or indeed 
to the problems of any nation. 

There is, however, the danger present at this time 
that if in the name of realism an attempt is made to 
substitute for a juridical world institution what is in 
effect only an alliance of the great powers, many nations 
Disillusionment in our 
country will express itself in the isolationism of the 
abstentionist. 

The proposals for an international organization 
which will be presented to the coming San Francisco 


will take refuge in isolationism. 


Conference have been studied by able and experienced 
men who, in a spirit of constructive criticism, have 
brought to light some of their outstanding defects. 
The admittedly tentative character of these proposals 
suggests that the delegates at San Francisco will be 
given the opportunity of 


iction, 


free, open discussion and 
But the official information on agreements reached by 
the three great powers—the United States, 


Great Britain 


Russia and 
on certain fundamental provisions in 
the charter gives rise to doubt and fear. We fail to 
see that the voting procedure in the Security Council 
igreed upon at Yalta is consistent with the sovereign 
equality of peace-loving nations recognized as basic in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Whatever concessions may, under existing condi- 
tions, have to be made to certain nations in view of 
their power and corresponding responsibility, it seems 
inequitable and dangerous to give any nation in per- 
petuity a virtual veto on parity of treatment for all. 
[t is a manifest denial of a prime attribute of a juri- 
dical institution to extend the veto to the execution of 


World 


provision, all justifiable disputes should be 


decisions of the Court, to which, by explicit 
referred 
And the concession in question is not even limited to 
cases directly involving the nation to which it is made. 
lhis makes the charter give a preferred status not only 
to the powerful aggressor, but even to any 


with a powerful patron. 


aggressor 


While there is reason in setting up a committee or 
council to act in emergencies, in the proposals the func- 
tions of the General Assembly are too restricted and 
the functions of the Security Councils are too broad 
It is hoped, then, that the Security Council will be made 
more responsible to the General Assembly and, at least 
in time, will become merely its executive committee. 

It is imperative, too, that there be lodged in the inter- 
national organization, and ultimately in the World 
Court, the authority to make changes in the peace set- 
tlements and other treaties which, in view of past mis- 
takes or changed conditions, may be required. 

The proposals as they stand outline not the plan for 
an organization, under law, of the international com- 
munity, but rather the draft of an alliance between the 
great victorious powers for the maintenance of world 
peace and the promotion of international cooperation, 
in which these powers definitely refuse to submit them- 
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selves in every eventuality to the world authority which 
they propose to invoke in compelling other nations to 
maintain world peace. 

Sovereign equality among the nations demands that 
each nation be free in its internal government, and that 
its juridical personality be recognized in its interna- 
tional relations. It does not mean, however, that a 
nation is exempt from its obligations in the interna- 
tional community. Even in internal government, sover- 
eignty does not include the authority to violate the in- 
alienable rights of subjects. 

In all history, and particularly in modern history, 
dangers to world peace have come from the unjust 
treatment of minorities, the denial of civil and religious 
liberties and other infringements on the inborn rights 
of men. To remove these dangers, the nations should 
adopt an International Bill of Rights, in which men and 
groups everywhere would be guaranteed the full enjoy- 
ment of their human rights. 

That this is definitely a matter of international con- 
cern is evident in the problem now confronting the 
intergovernmental committee in regard to displaced 
persons. If they are reluctant to return to their home- 
lands, it is largely because they cannot look forward 
to the enjoyment of fundamental human rights under 
the new tyrannies in control. 

Active participation in the international organization 
ought to be conditioned on the acceptance of this Bill 
of Rights. Will a nation which does not make its own 
citizens secure in the enjoyment of their human rights 
work honestly and sincerely for the maintenance of 
world peace and mutual cooperation in the international 
community ? 

The solution of the Polish question agreed upon by 
the representatives of the three great victorious powers 
in the Crimean Conference was a disappointment to all 
who had built their hopes on the Atlantic Charter. 
Poland, which stood against the Nazi aggressor from 
the very beginning of the war; Poland, which has suf- 
fered more than any other nation in the war; Poland, 
which has fought and is fighting with our armies on 
every European front, has been forced by her allies to 
surrender a very large part of her territory. 

In apparent exchange, it was guaranteed at Yalta 
that in the reconstructed world there will be a strong, 
independent Poland, with a government chosen in a free 
election by its own people. 

Pending the action of the people of Poland in a free 
election, agreements were made to set up a provisional 
regime which will be recognized by the three great 
powers. This provisional government must not be the 
creation of a single foreign power but the choice of all 
parties to the Yalta engagements. 

Our President is pledged to see that in the choice of 
a permanent Polish Government the people of Poland 
be guaranteed in their right of free secret ballot. No 
foreign power must be permitted to influence this elec- 
tion in a way which will determine its results. The 
peace of the world demands a free, independent, demo- 


cratic Poland. It must not be that Poland become a 
puppet state under the domination and control of any 
foreign power. 

If Poland is secured in its rights of freedom and 
independence, it will make great sacrifices and do its 
full part in the international community. If it is en- 
slaved, and its leadership forced into exile or inhumanly 
liquidated, the love of freedom will not be crushed in 
Polish hearts, but the seeds of war will have been sown, 

In reading official reports on current peace discus- 
sions we are struck by the ominous silence of the three 
great powers on Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia. Con- 
trary to the protests of our Government four years ago, 
and to the assurances of Soviet authorities even before 
that time, the indications are that they will be absorbed, 
without their free and unfettered consent, in an alien 
system of government. 

The sympathy of all lovers of freedom goes out t 
them in their disaster. We hope that when the final 
peace treaty is framed and approved it will not be 
recorded that our country condoned the enslavement 
of these freedom-loving nations. 

We hope, too, that our Government will discharge 
its full responsibility in re-establishing all the liberated 
nations of Europe under genuine democratic regimes 
which will accord to all their citizens the full enjoy- 
ment of their human rights and open to them an era 
of prosperity. 

In the treatment of the enemy nations, justice must 
obtain. Justice, indeed, is stern. It is not, however, 
born of hatred or vengeance, and prevails only when 
the mind is clear and calm. 

Moreover, the common good of the whole world 
must be kept in mind in dealing with these peoples. They 
must be freed from tyranny and oppression, and they 
must be given the opportunity to reconstruct their 
institutions on the foundations of genuine democracy. 

There are things, too, which charity and a right sense 
of world cooperation urge us to do for them. Only in 
the unity of human brotherhood will it be possible for 
them to do their full part in the community of nations 

People living on the near-starvation level, without 
means of even beginning the work of reconstruction 
for themselves, are not clear in their thinking and be- 
come easy victims of bad leadership. It is imperative 
indeed to keep before them the sound principles of 
genuine democracy, which is a product of our culture 
and at its base recognizes human rights of individuals 
and groups. 

It is equally imperative to keep them fit rightly to 
appraise sound principles. The work of relief before us 
is very great, and it must be done quickly and eff- 
ciently if there is to be a sound world peace. 

Every day makes more evident the fact that two 
strong essentially incompatible ways of life will divide 
the loyalties of men and nations in the political world 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Fold or Gederation? 


By Liam Brophy, B. Ph. 


HILE statesmen and politicians are every- 
where engaged on plans for a Federation of 
European States, and even for a more ambi- 

tious scheme of a World-State, non-Catholic Churches 
and communities are drawing up proposals for a uni- 
versal federation of Churches. Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike agree that Europe must return to the 
principles of Christianity if her civilization is to survive. 
What Catholic writers such as Belloc, Maritain and 
Dawson have insisted on is being realized with growing 
conviction from Constantinople to Canterbury—that 
the social, political, economic and cultural life of 
Europe, now so completely secularized, must be re- 
impregnated with Christian vitality if Western civiliza- 
tion is to resist the germs of decay that are at work 
within it. Hence we read of Protestant divines call- 
ing for a united Christian action about war, about eco- 
nomics and about all the pressing problems of the hour. 
If Christianity is to save Europe, they contend rightly, 
it must be a united force, sure of itself and divinely 
aided in its mission of salvation. They propose that 
the various Christian Churches should unite on the 
principle of reducing their dogmatic divergencies to a 
few least common denominators or, what the Anglican 
Bishop, Dr. Gore, has called “fundamentals.” By this 
means they hope to bring the Catholic Church, the 
Orthodox Eastern Churches and the innumerable Prot- 
estant sects into a kind of united federation of Chris- 
tians. This widespread movement for Christian unity 
is often referred to by non-Catholics as “the Oecumeni- 
cal Movement.” 

How did the lamentable disunity of Christendom 
come to pass, so that those outside the Catholic Church 
find themselves not only separated from the one true 
Church, but divided into what Macaulay referred to as 
“a thousand sects battling’? The first great disruption 
of the unity of Christendom occurred when the Great 
Schism rent the political unity of the Empire and 
divided Christians in their loyalty to Rome by obliging 
those in the East to give their allegiance to Constanti- 
nople. From the year 451 the Bishops of Constanti- 
nople had assumed the title of patriarchs, and some 
of them, besides being subservient to the emperors, 
openly championed various heretical movements of 
the time. But it was not till the time of the overbear- 
ing Patriarch Caerularius that the break with Rome 
became final. That occurred in 1043 when this Patri- 
arch claimed to be head of the whole Church. The 
transfer of the political capital of the Empire to Con- 
Sstantinople, he claimed, ipso facto transferred the 
authority of the Pope, as Bishop of Rome and Head 


ed 


of the Church, to the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Thus began the Eastern Orthodox Church, which later 
came to include the Russian Church. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this Orthodox Church 
is a unified body like the Catholic Church. The Patri- 
arch does not exercise authority in the manner in 
which the Pope rules the loyal body of the faithful 
comprising some 300,000,000 souls. The Patriarch 
could not even be termed the head of the Orthodox 
Church, since he has no authority to govern outside 
his own proper church. this Orthodox 
Church is composed of numerous churches, each with 
its own head and form of liturgical worship and act- 
ing independently of the other Churches. Like the 
Protestant sects some are under state control, and suf- 
fer equally the evils of state intervention. The num- 
ber of Orthodox Christians is about 144 millions. 

The main differencee between the Catholic and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church is that the Eastern Churches 
reject the supremacy of the Pope, while in the Nicene 
Creed they affirm that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father, while Catholics add “and the Son.” Neither 
this Filioque clause nor the matter of Papal supremacy 
are insuperable barriers to the reunion of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church with Rome. Soloviev, “the Russian 
Newman,” maintained that the vast majority of his 
countrymen were Catholics at heart, and looked for- 
ward to seeing the rapprochement of Constantinople 
with Rome effected in his own time. It may be that 
the rise of Communism has not defeated his dream, but 
merely deferred its fulfilment. 

The second great disruption of Christian unity came 
with the so-called Reformation. Like the Eastern 
Schism it was a revolt from authority, and resulted in 
the creation of innumerable separate Churches, so that 
the Church in each country became the Church of that 
country for the Reformers. The subjective element in 
Protestantism, having its roots in the theory of private 
judgment, hdd its inevitable result in a vast multiplicity 
of sects, of which there are some two hundred in Amer- 
ica alone. The proportion of Catholics in the world at 
present to other Christians may be gauged from 
Whitaker's Almanac, the 1940 edition of which gives 
the figures as: 


Moreover 


331 million Catholics 
144 million Orthodox Christians 
206 million Protestants 


Though the efforts to unite Christians into some kind 


of world order have become prominent and organized 
in our day, history reveals many similar efforts in the 
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Thus 
there were fruitless attempts made to unite the Eastern 
and Western Church in the fifteenth century before the 


past to restore the seamless robe of Christendom. 


fall of Constantinople set a hard seal on the Eastern 
Schism. During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies there were various attempts made by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury to secure reconciliation between 
the Church of England and the Protestant Churches of 
other countries and to effect a 


better understanding between 
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Church Unity and by his active participation in s: 
and international problems. If the second world con- 
ference held at Edinburgh in 1937 drew attention t 





the great expansion of the movement it also emphasized 
the multiplicity of Protestant sects in the world. It 
was attended by 122 Christian communions from forty- 
three different countries. The founder of the Life and 
Work movement was Nathan Soderblom, Archbishoy 
of Upsala. To him is due the 
initiation of the O0cecumenical 





the Orthodox Church and _ the 
Church of England. The 
Church Times has held out the 
union of Canterbury and Con- 
stantinople as not only possible 
but even probable, but does not 
union between the 
will 
they 


conceal the 
two Churches 
possible till 


remain im- 
have both 
“proclaimed an act of dogmatic 
agreement.” Though the Ortho- 
dox Church has come to parti- 


actively in the 
Movement there 
seems little to warrant optimis- 
tic assumptions that it will reach 
“dogmatic agreement” with 
Protestantism in the near 
future The attitude of the 
Orthodox Church is as 


cipate 
Ocecumenical 


more 


clear 
and unequivocal as the Catholic 
position. When the Russian 
Archbishop Antonyi of 
said: 
of union 
dogmatic union, nay, complete 
dogmatic union. This is onl 
possible through the return to 
the bosom of the Orthodox, that 
is, the only true Church;” he 


Kiev 
“The only possible form 


among Churches is 





The Two Worlds 


Unveil, O Lord, and on us shine 
In glory and in grace; 

This gaudy world grows pale before 
The beauty of Thy face. 


Till Thou art seen it seems to be 
A sort of fairy ground 

Where suns unsetting light the sky, 
And flowers and fruit abound. 


But when Thy keener, purer beam 
Is poured upon our sight, 

It loses all its power to charm, 
And what was day is night. 


Its noblest toils are 
Which made Thy Blood to flow; 

Its joys are but the treacherous thorns 
Which circle round Thy brow. 


And thus, when we renounce for Thee 
Its restless aims and fears, 
The tender memories of the past, 
The hopes of coming years. 
Poor is our sacrifice, whose eyes 
Are lighted from above; 
We offer what we cannot keep, 
What we have ceased to love. 


—John Henry Newman, 


Churches, the 
first being held at Stockholm in 


Conferences of 





1925. The second Life «and 
Work world conference which 
was held in Oxford in 1937, 


considered the application ot 
Christian principles to present- 
day problems, and the means t 
he adopted for the revitalization 
of the social, political and eco- 
nomic life of the world with the 
spirit of the Gospel. The Edin- 
burgh and Oxford Conferences 
agreed to join forces in the 

1937, “to facilitate common ae- 
tion by the Churches.” It was 
that the Council, con- 
sisting of sixty members, should 


decided 


then the scourge 


meet each vear, and that the 
general assembly of two hun- 
dred members should meet 
every five vears. The ccu- 


menical Movement is being 
ried on at present by a I 
sional Committee at Ger 
The vast and intricate natu 
their task can be judged rom 
the fact that over sixty Churches 
are included in its membet 
The task of the unity of these 








attitude of 
the majority of the Orthodox 
Churches. 


was declaring the 


The Oecumenical Movement still perseveres in its 
attempts to unite all non-Catholic Christians. This 
Movement may be best considered as a union of two 
complementary movements—the Faith and Order 
movement, which concentrates on the removal of bar- 
riers between the Churches, and the Life and Work 
movement, which is a kind of Protestant equivalent of 
Catholic Action. 

The Faith and Order movement originated in an 
appeal of the American Episcopal Church in 1910 for 
a conference to study the ways and means of uniting 
all Christian communions throughout the world. Its 
first conference, which was held at Lausanne in 1927, 
was presided over by the Anglican Bishop, C. H. Brent, 
who distinguished himself in America by his work for 


Christian Churches will be ren- 
dered all the more difficult by 
the Modernist tendencies in the Church of England 
While they reject any form of Creed as an expression 
of belief and cling to their “ 
Christ” 


perfectly human 


miraculous it is difficult to see how they can 


find a basis of reconciliation with the other communions 
On the other hand Anglo-Catholics are prepared, 
words, to “account the I 


their own 39 articles of reli- 





gion as a document of secondary importance” i1 
efforts to 
Church and as speaking on behalf of the English 


reach an agreement with the Orthodox 
Church, but such an attitude is clearly repugnant 
alike. At the 


the Orthodox Church mus 


Evangelicals and Modernists 





time the attitude of 


remain as it was when its representatives replicd to 
the Anglican Bishops at the Lambeth Conference in 
1920. They told the Anglicans in unequivocal terms: 
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“\WWhile with us the true member of the Church, who 
continues in organic union with the whole, must accept 
the whole of our teaching, share canonically in the 
H Sacraments and believe in lawfully settled ecclesi- 
astical principles: in the English Church, men differing 
from each other in faith, not in things indifferent and 


non-essential, constitute one undivided whole. To how- 
ever great an extent, in conformity with our mission, 
we were inspired with the 
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Church for a better understanding between the Chris- 
tian Churches and herself. Such was the movement 
under the aegis of Cardinal Mercier who presided over 
the “conversations” of Anglicans and Catholics held in 
Malines from 1921 to 1925. The rapid advances of 
secularism in recent years in the social and political life 
of Europe has urged the present Holy Father to call 
on all Christians to unite in a common effort to resist 

overcome it. In_ his 


and 
1 Summi Pontifi- 





most friendly feelings and 
the warmest zeal for a new : 
approach, we could not Will the World Pay Heed ? 


such a 
nature without abandoning 
the foundation on which 
our Church is built.” 

A few weeks before the 


agree to views of 


through His teachings; 
Lausanne Conference Pope 
Pius XI promulgated his 
Encyclical, Mortalium ani- 
mos, in which he made the 
position of the Catholic 
Church quite clear in the 
matter of the promotion of 
Christian Unity. It was 
partly an admonition to 
Catholics against participat- 
ing in that Congress or in 
any other work of that 
“complex movement by 
which non-Catholics seek to 


of His example. 


its Creator. 


pean War of 1914-1918. 





Jesus Christ reigns in the minds of individuals 


through charity; He reigns in the whole life of 
man through obedience to His law and imitation 


‘The Lord Jesus reigns in civil society when the 
highest honor is given in it to God, from whom 
are seen to come its authority and its rights, with 
the result that there may be found both guidance 
to rule and the duty and dignity of obedience; 
above all, when the Church itself is raised to that 
degree of dignity, in which it was constituted by 


There is no peace of Christ save in the reign 
of Christ; and there is no surer way of seeking 
to establish peace than by installing the reign of 
Christ.—Pius XI, Encyclical “Ubi arcano Dei”. 
(Dec. 23, 1922) on the troubles left by the Euro- 


Encyclical 
catus (1939) he wrote: 


“The dangers and anx- 
ieties we have encountered 
in these times of ours are 
such as to arouse the minds 
of Catholics to a sense of 
their common kinship, to 
refine and to sharpen the 
that kinship, as, 
perhaps, no other need has. 
Nay, among all those who 
believe that there is a God 
and follow Jesus Christ as 
their leader and Master, 
they may well give strength 
to the reflection that a com- 
mon _ peril, and _ the 
same everywhere, hangs 
over us all....” 


He reigns in hearts 


sense of 


one 


There is much consola- 


tion to be gained from the 








bring about the union of 
Christian Churches.” After 
emphasizing the fact that 


there is but one true Church the Pope pointed the way 
to real Christian unity: “There is but one way in which 
the unity of Christians may be fostered, and that is by 
furthering the return to the one true Church of Christ 
of those who are separated from it; and from that one 
true Church they have in the past fallen away. 
Furthermore, in this one Church of Christ no man can 
be or remain who does not accept, recognize, and obey 
the authority and supremacy of Peter and his legitimate 
successors.” The Encyclical condemns that notion of 
the various Churches being united “in some kind of 
universal federation,” as well as the idea of unity on 
“fundamental” articles while rejecting what might be 
considered the “non-essential.” The Encyclical Mor- 
taliuin Animos, in fine, makes it clear that the only way 
to Church unity is by way of submission of the sepa- 
rated Churches to the one true centre from which they 
were cut off by schisms. 

Outside the realms of dogma, however, there have 
been constant appeals on the part of the Catholic 


fact that many prominent 

leaders among our sepa- 
rated brethren participate in the annual octave of prayer 
for Church Unity decreed by Pope Benedict XV. When 
His Holiness gave his apostolic blessing to the Church 
Unity Octave—from the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at 
Rome, January 18th, to the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, January 25th, he clearly indicated that 
these prayers were to be offered “that Christians, with- 
drawn from the Catholic religion, should be recalled 
to it as to a forsaken mother.” Universal Christian 
unity will only be possible when the numerous sects 
return, like the Prodigal Son, to their Father’s House. 
The Catholic Church has seen them, even when they 
were afar off and turned with nostalgic longings to her 
and she will be ready to welcome them if they but gather 
in to her. “With persevering prayer to the Spirit of 
Love and Truth we wait for them with open arms to 
return,” the present Holy Father, “not to a 
stranger’s house, but to their own, their 
house.” (Encyclical Wystici Corporis). 


Says 


Father’s 


CRBRDERREO 








The Clinch and the Stale 


By H. C. McG innis 


HE recent agitation against representation of 

the world’s spiritual forces at the coming peace 

table, expressed formally by a memorial contain- 

ing sixteen hundred names, causes one to wonder. 
Surely there must be a misguided motive. Most think- 
ing people agree that the making and keeping of a just 
peace is as difficult, if not more so, than the winning of 
a war. In today’s world, justice is rarer than might. 
The apprehension of the nation in general concerning 
the efficacy of the peace to come tends to prove that 
the majority of Americans believe this to be so. Then 
if the establishment of a just new world order poses 
problems more trying than those of gaining military 
victory, it seems hardly likely that people on their knees 
in prayer on D-Day would ignore God in greater trials, 
unless they were misled concerning the proper relation- 
ship between the world’s spiritual and temporal affairs. 
Trying to eliminate possible causes for this action 
one concludes that it could not logically derive from a 
proper sense of either democracy or of Americanism. 
One has only to read the opening lines of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to convince himself that this 
nation’s founders predicated American democracy upon 
“the laws of nature and of nature’s God.” The nation’s 
Founders, in pioneering the modern conception of de- 
mocracy, acknowledged both the natural law and divine 
revelation. While they knew that man’s instinct and 
reason would reveal to him the tenets of the natural 
law and its justice, they also realized that human limi- 
tations make man dependent upon divine revelation for 
a more complete understanding of God’s laws. De- 
mocracy has its roots deep in traditional Christian 
teachings and the history of Christian philosophy is 
the history of the indebtedness of America’s Founders 
to them. Since the Church is the divinely appointed 
guardian of the Christian truths upon which true de- 
mocracy is based, there should be no logical reason for 
the exclusion of the spiritual concept of life from any 
conference to decide society’s future pattern. Men 
seeking God’s justice logically turn to God’s ambas- 
sador. This ambassadorship is denied by only those 
who deny the Gospel, for St. Matthew records as 
Christ’s parting words the mission to “Go, therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations . . . teaching them 
to observe all whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
Among the things which Christ had taught His disciples 
yas that civil authority receives its power from God, 
society’s Creator. Even the pagan Pilate perceived this 
truth, for when Christ said to him: “Thou wouldst 


ey 


have no authority whatever against Me, unless it were 
given thee from above,” Pilate increased his endeavors 
to set Him free. St. Paul, speaking of civil society, 
said, “There is no power but from God.” 

The authors of the Declaration acknowledged this 
basic truth when they pointed to the laws of God as 
their authority in establishing a democratic state. From 
this we see plainly that true democracy, at the very 
beginning of its modern application, impelled its leaders 
to acknowledge society’s dependence upon God for its 
power to act. Therefore it should not appear illogical 
that, since political society is but a part of the Divine 
Plan for Creation, God’s representatives should be 
present at any reshaping of the world-order to remind 
those present of the Saviour’s words that “As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself unless it remains on 
the vine, neither can you unless you remain in Me. 
I am the Vine; you are the branches. He who abides 
in Me, and I in him, he it is who bears much fruit ; be- 
cause apart from Me you can produce nothing. Who- 
ever does not remain in Me is lopped off like the branch, 
and withers; and they gather them up and throw them 
on the fire and they burn up.” Surely these words 
should be presented to the minds of everyone delegated 
to draw up a new pattern of world justice, for two 
world holocausts within a quarter-century should prove 
conclusively what happens when society forgets its 
Creator. 

Nor should the presence of those advocating the 
proper religious concept of society at the peace confer- 
ence be considered un-American. It is not un-Ameri- 
can to discuss the religious principle in connection with 
affairs of state—that is, unless we insist that Washing- 
ton is not the proper type of American upon whom we 
may pattern our behavior. To the average American, 
there is no finer American pattern than that of the 
Father of his Country who was, and still is, acclaimed 
to be “First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” Although the many of Washing- 
ton’s utterances available to us, especially those private 
papers which reveal the inner man, show very plainly 
how closely this great democratic leader connected the 
observance of the religious principle with society's well- 
being, his Farewell Address is the most widely known. 
In it the man who had devoted the best years of his 
life to his country, who had won for it the military 
victory necessary to its independence and then guided 
it wisely, patiently and understandingly through its 
perilous infancy, reminded the young, toddling nation 
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of the basic principles upon which its freedom, justice 
and future greatness had been based. He spoke with- 
out ulterior motives, for he was retiring from the public 
scene. Yet he spoke with all the solicitude of a fond 
parent who can no longer guide his offspring’s be- 
havior, but who nevertheless feels conscience-bound to 
give it the best possible advice and the benefit of expe- 
rience before sending it off on its own. He spoke, as 
he said, with “a solicitude 

for your welfare, which 


qualities, or in political sagacity. It is mandatory at 
this time that the sentiments offered by him for our 
“solemn contemplation” and “frequent review” be given 
our most thoughtful attention, for they were written 
for occasions like this and certainly our need was never 
greater. No right-thinking person desires anything but 
a moral peace, a new structure based on morality’s 
Yet if, as Washington warned, national moral- 

ity cannot prevail in exclu- 

sion of the religious prin- 


tenets. 





cannot end but with my life, 
and the apprehension of 
danger, natural to that 
solicitude, urges me on an 
occasion like this, to offer 
to your solemn contempla- 
tion, and to recommend to 
your frequent review some 
sentiments which are the 
result of much reflection, of 
no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to 
me all important to the 
permanency of your felicity 
as a people. These will be 
offered to you with the 
more freedom, as you can 
only see in them the dis- 
interested warnings of a 
parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel.” 

What did Washington 
say on this occasion about 


them. 
together. 


vibrantly national, but 





Poland’s Faith 


“In freedom or bondage the Polish people have 
held fast to their Catholic Faith. 
ings of their peonage that Faith has sustained 
With the Poles patriotism and religion go 
They have always felt they were perse- 
cuted not only because they were intensely and 
also because they were 
patiently and insistently 
identified themselves not only in the tradition of 
men and women who suffered for their nation- 
hood, but also in the tradition of men and women the 
who suffered for their religion. 
sources of inspiration in the courage of great 
patriots and in the heroism of Christian martyrs. 

“It is not surprising, then, that in their high 
and holy efforts to quicken the world to a sense 
of a free independent Poland without any links 
with the Communism of Soviet Russia, they should 
express their objectives in the tradition of their 
race and their religion.” 


—Southern Cross, Buenos Aires. 


ciple, how can we expect 
international morality to do 
so? Since an international 
arrangement must neces- 
sarily be composed of 
groups of nationals, what- 
ever is good for the na- 
tionals composing it must 
be good for the whole. 
Since the choice will be 
only between the religious 
principle or paganism as 
the governing motif of 
new world order, to 
where should its authors 
turn? Does one take shoes 
to be mended to an attorney 
or a will to be drawn to 4 
shoemaker? Does one go 
to a blacksmith for a phys- 
ical check-up? Obviously 
one takes shoes to a shoe- 
maker, legal matters to an 
attorney, and sick bodies to 


In the suffer- 


Catholic. They have 


They find their 








the connection between the 

religious concept of life and 

the affairs of civil society? Said he, in solemn warn- 
ing: “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their con- 
nections with private and public felicity. . And let 
us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of the religious principle.” 

With the probability that another world war or two 
will entirely destroy civilization, and with the price of 
paganism’s materialism ever mounting in blood and 
misery, a war-torn and unhappy world now seeks the 
best in wisdom and virtue in establishing the proper 
pattern for society’s behavior. No other American 
has yet surpassed the Father of his Country in these 


a doctor! Would it not, 

then, be most logical and in 
absolute conformity with our general procedure to 
take matters requiring religious and moral interpreta- 
tions to those who devote their lives to the interpreta- 
tion of religious and moral principles? Would not the 
Church, the divinely appointed guardian of God’s reli- 
gion and its morals, properly sit in on a conference 
which seeks morality’s justice as a way to lasting peace? 
Would its representatives’ presence be properly judged 
either undemocratic or un-American in view of the 
Declaration of Independence and Washington’s Fare- 
well Address? 

Perhaps we must conclude, in all charity, that those 
Americans who agitate against the presence of reli- 
gion’s representatives in the drawing up of society’s 
new pattern do so because of a misapplication of the 
doctrines of the separation of Church and State. If 
so, they should be reminded that Christ uttered the 
doctrine which guides the Church in this matter when 
He said: “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” The 
Church is a spiritual kingdom, not a political one. 
Christ made this point very clear. When Pilate asked 
Him: “Art Thou a King?” Christ replied: “Thou 
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sayest it. But My Kingdom is not of this world. For 
this I was born, and for this came I into the world, that 
I should give testimony to the truth.” Nothing could 
give a better explanation of the Church’s position than 
this statement by its Founder. The Church’s mission 
is to teach the truth, not run the affairs of the State. 
It must be admitted, however, that truth governs the 
principles of good government and of all right order. 
The State cannot properly divorce its conduct from 
the laws of God; so, while the Church holds that both 
the Church and State are mutually independent, with 
each supreme in its own province, it is evident that the 
State has an obligation to the moral law and to divine 
revelation. Since the Church is the guardian of revela- 
tion and the interpreter of the moral law, the State 
should properly look to it as a teacher and an inter- 
preter when the Further than this 
relationship, the Church realizes that it has no author- 
ity to interfere in the conduct of civic affairs, nor has 
it a desire to do so. The Church’s authority is spiritual 
and moral, not political. History shows that the Church 


occasion arises. 


was the doctrine that 


This separation ¢ 


announce the 
Church and State must be separate. 


first agency to 


Church and State does not, however, include the seja- 
ration 


f government from the religious principle and 
the morality stemming from it. 

While in many instances, both past and present, reii- 
gion has been made a department of civil government 
and subject to the head of the political state, these 
evils—from which thousands of early colonists fled to 
America’s shores—are, by history’s proof, products of 
the religious Liberalism which found its birth in the 
Protestant Revolt and are directly contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Church founded by Christ. The Church 
has no more desire to dominate in civil affairs than it 
has to submit the conduct of its divine 
secular leadership. 

There is no danger latent in permitting the world’s 
spirituai doctors to confer with statesmen on the moral 
conduct of society. 


mission to 


Too little religion, not too much 
of it, has been the cause of the world’s catastrophe. The 
time for a change has arrived definitely. 





Shall the Peace he Nullified By Political Expediency ? 


(Continued from page 132) 


of tomorrow. They are genuine democracy and Marx- 
ian totalitarianism. 

Democracy is buiit on respect for the dignity of the 
human person with its God-given inviolable rights. It 
achieves unity and strength in the intelligent coopera- 
tion of all citizens for the common good under govern- 
ments chosen and supported by the people. It will ad- 

will main- 
It will give 


vance, expand and develop our culture. It 
tain continuity with our Christian past. 
security for our Christian future. 

Fascism and Nazism, rampant in their might, sought 
Fascism is gone, we hope, forever. 
horrible historical 


its destruction. 
And soon Nazism will be only a 
memory. 


Mm Epwarp Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit. 

Be SAMvEL A. Srritcu, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 


MH Francis J. 
Archbishop of New York. 


SPELLMAN, 


Mm Joun T. McNicuo.as, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


0% Joun Grecory Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 


However, we have to reckon with the active, clever) 
organized and directed opposition of Marxian totali- 
tarianism to genuine democracy. This system herds the 
masses under dictatorial leadership, insults their intel- 
ligence with its propaganda and controlled press, and 
tyrannically violates innate human rights. Against it, 
genuine democracy must constantly be on guard, quick 
to detect and penetrate its camouflage. 

Democracy’s bulwark is religion and justice is 
We entered this war to defend our demo- 
It is our solemn responsibility, in the re 


watchword. 


cracy. 


struction, to use our full influence in safeguarding the 


freedoms of all peoples. This, we are convinced, is 


only way to an enduring peace. 


KM Joun J. Mirry, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 
MK Josern F. RumMet, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 
M Joun F. Nott, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
0 Karu J. Avrer, 
sishop of Toledo. 
MK James H. Ryan, 
Bishop of Omaha. 
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—— News and Views ; 


1k 


bishops and Bishops of the Administrative 

Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, which we publish elsewhere in this issue of 
THe Lamp, merits the most careful study and under- 
standing in these days of fateful decision for the 
nations of the world at San Francisco. The eyes oi 
the people in every land are centered on our western 
city named after the “little poor man of God”—Saint 
Francis, and from the hearts of millions comes forth 
sincere prayer that the decisions arrived at will be in 
conformity with Christian principles of honor, justice 
and charity. 


T i important statement issued by the Arch- 


cs 


According to information which has come to this 
country in the past few weeks, Theresa Neumann, the 
stigmatized peasant woman of Konnersreuth, Bavaria, 
is still living and unharmed. 


This year will mark the centenary of the conversion 
to the Catholic Church of John Henry Newman, after- 
wards to be known as Cardinal Newman. Recalling 





Theresa Neumann 





the event of Newman’s conversion in an article in the 
Irish Catholic of Dublin, our contributor, Mr. Liam 
Brophy, writes in part: 

“One hundred years ago an event occurred which 
made Gladstone, to use his own words, ‘stagger to and 
fro like a drunken man.’ An event which, he said, 
‘could not be but ominous, like the rattle of departing 
chariots that was heard on the eve of the downfall of 
the Temple of Jerusalem.’ It aroused a storm of con- 
troversy in press and parliament, and even among the 
lowliest of the people its shattering impact was felt as 
something which would trouble their minds and the 
minds of all those who should come after them con- 
cerning the accepted rectitude of the Reformation. 
That event was the conversion of John Henry Newman. 

“It is difficult in these days of religious indifference 
to appreciate the effect which the conversion of a great 
and good man had, even on the secular world of his 
time. Lecky, the historian, said it was ‘quite unparal- 
leled in magnitude since that which had taken place 
under the Stuarts.’ The Prime Minister, Disraeli, who 
was one of the most astute architects in the building 
of the British Empire, proclaimed that ‘this conversion 





Cardinal Newman 
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has dealt a blow to England from which she still 


reels. 


* * ca 

From time to time we have referred in these pages 
to the proposal, rather vigorously supported by its 
advocates, to bring about compulsory military training 


in peace-time. It is note- 
worthy that this movement 
is widely opposed by 
Catholic organizations and 
our leaders in the religious 
and educational fields. In 
an article on this subject in 
the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Reverend Francis Connell, 
C.SS.R., Associate Profes- 
sor of Moral Theology at 
the Catholic University of 
America, declares that the 
roseate pictures of com- 
pulsory military training in 
peace-time bear “‘a striking 
resemblance to the enthrall- 
ing predictions of those 
who inflicted the Prohibi- 
tion amendment upon the 
country in the era of the 
First World War, and 
which effected dire havoc 
in our land before it was 
abrogated.” 

Father Connell states 
that no loyal American will 
hesitate to approve uni- 
versal conscription if it can 
be proved a_ necessary 
means for protection of the 
nation. He contends that 
such a drastic measure 
should not be attempted 
until it is established that 
the methods “we have em- 
ployed for a century and a 
half are inadequate.” 


* * * &* 


A prince of the Church 
whose scholarship, civic 
leadership and outstanding 
courage made him a noted 
figure on the European con- 
tinent, passed away last 
month in the person of 
Justinian Cardinal Seredi, 
Primate of Hungary and 
Archbishop of Esztergom. 
Entitled by his office to a 
seat in the Hungarian Sen- 
ate, he was a strong pro- 
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ponent of Hungarian freedom and was also active both 


before and during the war in advancing Catholic 
policies as well as opposing anti-Semitism. After the 











Franklin Delano Roosevelt . 
Thirty-first President of the United States. 
Died April 12, 1945. 


The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York and Military 
Vicar of the United States Armed Forces, 
in a public statement voiced the sorrow 
of our Catholic citizenry in the passing 


of President Roosevelt. “Our President,”’ 


he said, “has taken his place among the 
gallant dead who have made our nation 
consecrate, and it falls upon us, the liv- 
ing to preserve this nation in fulfillment 
of our sacred debt to all our martyred 
dead. He, too, like Washington and Lin- 
coln, like others of our nation’s great and 
good will live on in immortality. And 
well could he have whispered with his 
dying breath: 


“Lord, it is sweet to die—as it 
were good 

“To live, to strive—for these 
United States. 

“Which, in Your Wisdom, You 
have willed should be 

“A beacon to the world, a 
living shrine 

“Of Liberty and Charity and 
Peace.” 











Nazis became dominant in the Hungarian government, 
Cardinal Seredi vigorously protested persecution of 
Hungarian Jews and other minorities with the result 


that he was detested and 
feared by the Nazis. 


* 3k * x 


The searing fires of the 
war, which is leaving such 
havoc in its wake across the 
whole expanse of Europe, 
have placed new and 
heavier burdens on _ the 
Catholic Near East Wel- 
fare Association, which has 
its office at 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

Founded some _ twenty 
years ago by Pope Pius XI 
and called by him “the 
method of meeting prob- 
lems in the Near East 
which hitherto we scarcely 
knew how to solve,” the 
New York office of the 
Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association is the centre in 
America through which 
mission aid is extended to 
the countries of the Near 
and Middle East, namely: 
the Holy Land, Syria, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Trans- 
jordania, Turkey, Greece 
and parts of the Balkans, 
as well as the West Coast 
of India. 

Pope Pius XII has re- 
cently called the work a 
providential aid to the inter- 
ests of Christianity in the 
East. The president of the 
association is the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, D. D., 
Archbishop of New York 
and the national secretary 
is the Rev. Thomas J. Mc- 
Mahon, S. T. D. Father 
McMahon is the author of 
many pamphlets on _ the 
Catholics and dissidents of 
the Near East, all of which 
can be procured by writing 
to the offices of the associa- 
tion at the address men- 
tioned above. 
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HE ceremonies of the per- 
it petual profession of Brother 
Fintan Girard, S. A., were 
held in the Little Flower Oratory at 
Graymoor on April 6, following the 
Solemn Mass of the day. The Very 
Reverend Father Guardian offici- 
ated, assisted by Father Angelus, 
S. A., and Father Thomas, S. A. As 
is customary on such an occasion, 
Father Guardian addressed a brief 
exhortation on the ideals of the 
religious life and the necessary 
means which God places at our dis- 
posal to attain them. A Te Deum, 
indicative of the joy of heaven at 
the renunciation of the things of 
the world by one whom God has 
called to the religious life, followed 
the pronouncement of the Vows of 
Religion. Present at the ceremony 
were the parents and close friends 
of Brother Fintan, together with all 
the Friars of the Motherhouse. 
Brother Fintan, who is a native of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, made his 
postulancy at the Atonement Semi- 
nary in Washington, and was 
clothed in the habit of the Friars 
of the Atonement at Graymoor five 
years ago. His novitiate was made 
at St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac 
Lake, and after his temporary pro- 
fession he was assigned to the 
Motherhouse. At the present time 
he combines the duties of shoe- 
maker and chauffeur in conjunction 
with his spiritual obligations as a 
fully-professed Brother in the So- 
ciety of the Atonement. 


* ok * * 


The annual ceremony of renewal 
of the obligations of religious pro- 
fession on the part of all the per- 
petually professed took place in St. 
Francis’ Chapel after the Conven- 
tual Mass on the Solemn Com- 
memoration of Our Seraphic Father, 
April 16. The feast commemorates 
the original approval of the Francis- 
can Rule by Pope Innocent III, and 








Statue of Our Lady of the 
Atonement at Graymoor. 


on it all who follow the rule repeat 
their Vows as a pledge of loyalty 
to the ideals of St. Francis. The 
Very Reverend Father General of- 
ficiated, and was celebrant at the 
Solemn Benediction that followed. 
* Hf * ok 

A stirring talk on the missionary 
work of the Church, together with 
information about the prospect of 
maintaining and expanding it in the 
future, was given to our Washing- 
ton Seminarians by the Reverend 


Aloysius F. Coogan, Editor of 
Catholic Missions, on April 10. 
Father Coogan is also National 


Secretary of the Missionary Union 
of the Clergy, a pontifical organiza- 
tion for missionary information and 
aid whose membership is world- 
wide. In his talk he stressed the 
growing importance of the Church 





in America as a source of vocations 
to the mission field. Previous to 
the war, Father Coogan said, about 
95 per cent of the priests and sis- 
ters in the mission field were volun- 
teers from Europe. The post-war 
situation will doubtless demand 
that a greater number of European 
priests and religious remain at home 
to provide for the needs of the 
Church, so that the success of new 
missionary endeavors will depend 
largely on American vocations. As 
a practical measure in preparation 
for participation in the missionary 
work of the Church, Father Coogan 
asked that the Friars devote at 
least one of their meetings each 
month to discussion of missionary 
topics exclusively. The program 
decided upon by Father Samuel, 
S. A., Rector of the Seminary, is 
based on a series of 48 topics pre- 
pared by the Missionary Union of 
the Clergy for use among semi- 
narians, and all our Friars will par- 
ticipate in the regular mission dis- 
cussions. 
* ok * ok 

In conformity with the request of 
the Hierarchy for prayer for the in- 
crease of vocations a special Holy 
Hour dedicated to intercession for 
that purpose was held at the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception under the auspices of 
the Catholic University Conference 
of Clerics and Religious, C.S.M.C. 
Reverend Edward J. Heston, C.S.C., 
S.T.D., Professor of Moral Theo- 
logy at Holy Cross College, con- 
ducted the meditations. In attend- 
ance were representatives of over 
thirty colleges and houses of study 
affiliated with the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Frater Simeon, S. A., was 
present in his official capacity as 
President of the Conference. Among 
the prayers offered was a special 
one for quickening the spirit of 
interest in fostering vocations and 
of deepening the spirit of prayer 
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for the increase of laborers in the 
Vineyard of the Master. 


Tuesday, May 22, will be a red- 
letter day in the Annals of the 
Friars of the Atonement, as on that 
day the largest group of Friars 
ever to be ordained at one time will 
be advanced to the holy priesthood 
at the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Washington, 
D. C., at the hands of His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. John M. Mc- 
Namara, D. D. The group consists 
of no less than twelve Friars, 
whose spiritual preparation for this 
momentous event will be climaxed 
by a special retreat to be held in 
the week preceding the ordination. 
We feel sure that readers of THE 
Lamp and other associates of the 
Graymoor Friars will note this day 
with special prayer in thanksgiving 
for God’s blessings on our Society 
and for the fruitful ministry of 
those who are to be ordained priests 
of the Most High. 


As the first Mass of an Atone- 
ment priest is an event of interest 
to all who have aided the Friars in 
their work of preparing young men 
for the missionary priesthood, we 
are happy to announce the dates of 
of the first Masses of our new 
priests. In each case we know that 
those interested in the work initi- 
ated under God’s guiding provi- 
dence by Father Paul James Fran- 
cis, S. A., will be welcome to attend 
and receive the first blessing of the 
newly-ordained. 

Frater Damian Sato, S. A., son 
of Katero and the late Matsuno 
Sato, is an American-born Japanese 
and one of the first fruits of the 
mission work of the Sisters of the 
Atonement in Vancouver, B. C. 
His first High Mass will be sung 
at St. John’s Church, Graymoor, on 
Sunday May 27, at 10:30 a. m. 
Frater Julius Madgar, S. A., will 
sing his first Solemn Mass at his 
home parish, St. Mary’s, Warren, 
Ohio, also on Sunday, May 27. 

First Solemn Masses in the New 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 

All Saints: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $4,661.06 

St. Anthony: A. C., N. Y., $5; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, 
$3,934.00 

Sacred Heart: A. D., Moncton, N. B., Can., $2; Mrs. D. C., N. Y., 
$2; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $3,787.90. 

St. Joseph: Mrs. A. T., N. Y., $1; J. J. O’D., Pa., $1; Mrs. R. K., 
N. J., eo Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., 3 Mrs. (¢ = ¥., $5; N. McC., Pa., $1; 
Miss S. , Minn., $1; Miss E. Tenn., $1: L. N. ¥.. Sis Miss F. G., 
D. C35; Mrs A. M. C. Ind. $i Total, 93:14272 

St. Jude: J. L., N. Y., $5. Total, $3,014.50. 

St. Ann: Mrs. A. M., N. Y., $3. Total, $3,001.02. 

Rev. Fr. on S.A.: Mrs. S. S., Mass., $12; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., 
$1; T. A. M., N. Y., 20c. Total, $2,667.07. 

St. Mach Sevten F. P., U.S.N., $2; Friends in Connecticut, $6. 
Total, $2,648.50. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50. Total, 
$1,932.05. 

Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. M. M., N. Y., $3; Mrs. C. L. O'B. 
Cal., $1. Total, $1,809.55 

St. Christopher: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2; Miss E. C., Tenn., $1 
Total, $1,780.55. 

Little Flower: B. M., N. Y., $10; Mrs. J. K., N. Y., $1 D., Pa 
$4; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. G. B., Mass., $5; A. Pe 
Miss N. B., N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. S., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,577.75. 

Our erty a the Atonement: A. J. L., Mass., $4; Mrs. A. M., N. Y 
$3; A. V. Mc “oa . ¥., $5; Anon., $5; Mrs. J. T. D., Kans., $1; Mrs. 
R. G., Md., A. L., Mass., $1; H. A. A., Pa., $100.00; Mrs. W. F., 
. 2 $2.50, Tot al, $1,041.89. 

St. Matthias: Mrs. B. S., N. Y., $1; W. E. S., N. Y., $l; Stamp 
Bureau, $38.10. Total, $781.88. 

Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $556.55. 

Father Baker: J. T. D., N. Y., $1. Total, $522.35. 

Infant of Prague: Mrs. M. H., N. Y., $5; Mrs. T. M. C., N. J., $2; 
Miss M. M., IL, $1 Total, $491.45 

Precious Blood: Mrs. M. M., Minn., $1;,Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; 
Total, $475.70. 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $467.83. 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Miss A. P., N. J., $5; Mrs. C. L. O'B., 
Cal., $1. Total, $366.80 

St. Margaret Mary: M(rs. J. S., N. Y., $1. Total, $276.55. 

Five Wounds: P. M. F., N. Y., $l. Total, $276.10 

St. Patrick: Mrs. J. F., $1. Total, $238.03. 

Brother Philip: T. A. M., N. Y., 20c. Total, $110.10 

Most Holy Trinity: M. V., Cal., $10. Total, $106.20 

Mother Lurana, S.A.: JT. A. M., N. Y., 20c. Total, $91.95 

Brother Anthony: T. A. M., N. Y., 20c. Total, $71.40. 

St. Gerard Majella: JT. A. M.. N. Y., 20c. Total, $39.68 











York metropolitan area on May 27, 
Trinity Sunday, will be those of 


Frater Adunatus Panittierri, S. A., 
at the Church of Our Lady of 
Grace, Fairview, N. J.; Frater 


Aedan Davis, S. A., at St. Aedan’s 
Church, Jersey City, N. J.; Frater 
John Forest Tierney, S. A., at the 
Church of Saints Simon and Jude, 
Brooklyn; and Frater Boniface 


Reidmann, S. A., at St. 
Church, Glendale, L. I. 
Frater Alan Mohan, S. A., the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Mohan, of 
County Sligo, Eire, will be cele- 


Aloysius’ 


brant at a Solemn Mass to be held 
in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Trenton, 
N. J., on Sunday, June 3. Be- 


fore his entrance into the religious 
life, he was State President of the 


eae 
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1K 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
New Jersey and active in other 


fraternal and benevolent orders. 
Delegates from several courts of 
the A. O. H. will be present at this 
Mass and will be hosts to the new 
priest at the reception which will 
tollow. 

There are four New Englanders 
in the ordination class, three of 
whom are from Connecticut. Each 
will offer his first Holy Mass in his 
boyhood church on Trinity Sunday. 
Frater Canisius Kiniry, S. A., is 
from Sacred Heart parish, Gardner, 
Massachusetts. Frater Wilfrid Bren- 
nan, S. A., is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Brennan of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, and will sing his first 
High Mass at Sacred Heart Church 
in that city. Frater Hubert Byrnes, 
S. A., will offer his first High Mass 
at St. Justin’s Church in Hartford. 
Frater Sebastian Simko, S. A., will 
be celebrant at Sacred Heart 
Church, Torrington. 

On Sunday, June 3, Frater Celes- 
tine Leahy, S. A., son of Malachy 
Leahy, of Bayonne, N. J., will offer 
his first Solemn Mass at Saint 
Andrew’s Church in that city. At 
each of these first Masses there 
will be special preachers chosen by 
the ordinands to speak on the excel- 
lence and the dignity of the priest- 
hood and its important role in God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind. 


A solemn Mass of Thanksgiving 
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The Outdoor Shrine of Our Lady of the Atonement on the grounds of 
our Seminary in Washington, D. C. 


for God’s manifold blessings on the 
Ave Maria Hour, the weekly radio 
program dramatizing the lives of 
the Saints, during its first ten years 
of continuous broadcasting, was 
sung in the Chapel of St. Chris- 
topher’s Inn on Sunday, April 29. 
Father Andrew, S. A., Director of 
the Inn, was celebrant, and included 
in his intentions was the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of all who 
take part in or listen to the weekly 
dramatizations. The special bless- 
ing of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman, on the work 
of the Ave Maria Hour, was read 
during the Mass. Father Dunstan, 
S. A., preached on the text, “What 
hath God wrought ?”, showing how 
the hand of God could be seen in 








Franciscan simplicity is exemplified in the refectory of our houses. 
Above, the refectory of the Seminary in Washington, D. C. 


the origin, progress and present 
state of the religious radio program. 
Music for the Mass was provided 
by the Graymoor Brothers’ Choir, 
who have been heard by radio lis- 
teners on this and several other reli- 
gious programs. The special tenth 
anniversary program, a dramatiza- 
tion of the life of Saint Mary of 
Egypt, was carried during the day 
by a record number of stations in 
all parts of the country. 


* a * * 


The month by month reports of 
donations to the Burses designated 
for the support of candidates for the 
Atonement priesthood during their 
long years of study pay tribute to 
the generosity of thoughtful souls 
whose charity enables us to carry 
on a work that is close to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. We know that each 
and every contribution represents a 
sacrifice on someone’s part, and for 
it we are grateful. In singling out 
certain contributors for special men- 
tion we do it to show how helpful 
the worthy efforts of individuals 
and groups can be. The third Burse 
in honor of St. Margaret of Scot- 
land, for instance, has already been 
begun by members of the Guild 
established in her honor, which 
binds together American Catholics 
of Scottish birth or ancestry and 
their friends. The proceeds of the 
Annual Ball held by the New York 
and Brooklyn groups of the Guild 
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of St. Margaret of Scotland on regularly. The Stamp Bureau, or- moor on regularly scheduled trains 
April 28 will be donated in their ganized some years ago by Father to Peekskill on Sunday, a special 
entirety to this Burse. Matthias, S. A., regularly con- Mass will be celebrated at 11:30, F 
Each month for the past two tributes the revenue from its sales and there will be Novena devotions 
yéars a contribution to the Saint of stamps sent in by those who in the afternoon. It is recom- 
Francis Xavier Burse has been have heard of its work. Used mended that all who do come bring 
listed from Friends in Waterbury, stamps are sold to collectors, ordi- a box lunch, as it is impossible to 
Connecticut. Investigation reveals narily in large lots. Not to discour- supply luncheon to pilgrims in 
that this regular donation comes age those who are fully inspired view of understandable shortages. 
from a group of young ladies who with the ideals of the Union-That- Brothers will be assigned as guest- 
contribute a small donation each Nothing-Be-Lost, we must confess masters each Sunday, to explain to : 
week for this worthy purpose. A_ that at the present time there is a_ visitors something about the life We 
further donation to this Burse listed surfeit of American stamps of low and work of the Friars and to point of I 
this month is from an American denominations, whose market value out the shrines and places of Moth 
sailor in the South Pacific, who is very low. Stamps from foreign prayer on the Mount of the Atone- desce 
made a real sacrifice to send a countries, commemorative American ment. Th 
donation in honor of a missionary stamps and those of higher denomi- a a a Rome 
saint. nations are of greater market value. peopl 
Many readers have perhaps noted Contributors are asked to bear in We list below the contributions woulc 
that the initials of Mrs. C. L. O’B., mind the fact that torn or disfigured to our Student’s Bread Fund: natior 
N. B. C., T. A. M., and others keep stamps are of no value. Those who LeeRV MLE Ree Howe 
appearing with amazing frequency. have old collections on hand and Mrs. M. K.N. Y. $1: Mrs. V. M. Cc. Pope 
These generous souls, who prefer would like to dispose of them for a $5: M. G. Pa, $14: L. P. N.Y. $1: there 
to remain anonymous to our readers, worthy cause are reminded that the | yf. Me., $5: Col. M. M. MeN, Okla, 103 
have a real appreciation of the role Friars would be glad to make use 10; T. A. M., N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. M, been 
that future Atonement priests will of them to build up this Burse La, $2; A. A., N. Y., $2; A. P., N. Y, 13 Fr 
play in extending the message of slowly but surely. $3; Mrs. J. R., Va., $2; A. F. P., Mass, Asia 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. To- aa oi +4; Mrs. N. F., Wis. $1; Miss V. W, and 2 
gether with all the others who con- , ; Kans., $3; R. of P. Annuitant, $19; Also 1 
tribute to the Burse funds, they will As in former years, many friends M. F., Conn, $7; Mrs. R. S., Il, Sl; countt 
have a share in that work for their Of Graymoor in the metropolitan ©. oh > See See ee Sa, Galici 
charity. area have written to ask about pil- ~ hg? : = < . a a Engla 
grimages to the Mount of the Atone- patie” dag Fy he “- puedes od tae In 1 
ee ment during the summer. Due to 7 yin’. Miss H - es. is: to Mary 
; ; the necessary restrictions on travel C. N. Y. $3 : D. McD., Pa.. 7c: poner the H 
In mentioning Burse donations in war time, the Friars do not wish $1.56; A. A., N. Y., $2; Mrs. J. C. M, of Da 
we should be remiss if we over- to encourage group pilgrimages for Ohio, $1: M. R., N. Y., $10: Mrs. G. M, the L 
looked the donations to the Saint the duration of the war. However, $100.00; Mrs. M. L. IL, Okla. $1; Mrs. well b 
Matthias Burse which appear so for those who can come to Gray- M. C., Ill, $5. 
- Wh: 
= - It v 
Build Residential plots for sale. Many am i 
: ; ‘ compl 
Geeymees Villegas ts ceamned only e desicable plots on which to build ain. 
Shy wiles trun Mew Youk Cp, in either an all-year home or a Sum- we pa: 
on the Albany Post Road, North ae tag apes oe waste 
of the City of Peekskill. Graymoor facilities are a tennis court and entran 
swimming pool, available to resi- His 01 
Vill dents only. yet pe 
1 age tively 
tion, | 
thirty 
, : , ‘ death, 
For information communicate with: and p 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


By Reverend Bede MacEachen, S.A. 
K 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.” Psalm 118, 2. 
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New Dispensation, and thus, too, 
does He treat in our own day all 
those who love Him. 


of our 
of a_ general 
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oo Suffering demands the exercise 


of the virtues of Faith, of Hope 
and of Charity, those supreme 
virtues which proceed from God 








would prefer one of their own 
nationality as their spiritual leader. 
However there is nothing in Church Law that says a 
Pope must or should be an Italian. As a matter of fact 
there have been many non-Italian Popes. 

103 of the Popes have been Romans, and 107 have 
been natives of other parts of Italy. There have been 
13 French Popes, 11 Greek ones, 7 Germans, 5 from 
Asia (mostly Syrians), 3 from Africa, 3 from Spain 
and 2 from Dalmatia (now included in Jugoslavia.) 
Also there has been one Pope each from the following 
countries: Palestine, Thrace, Crete, Epirus, Albania, 
Galicia (Northern Spain), Holland, Portugal and 
England. 

In reply to your second question, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was of Jewish birth and ancestry. She was of 
the House of David, and in her veins flowed the blood 
of David and Solomon, her ancestors. She is called 
the Lily of Israel and Our Lady of Sion, and might 
well be called the patroness of all Hebrew Christians. 


* ok oe * 
Why does God permit suffering? 
—C. W., Illinois. 


It would require the wisdom of Him Who said, “I 
am the light of the world,” to answer this question with 
complete satisfaction. Suffering is one of the mys- 
teries of human existence—one of those facts which 
we partly understand and partly not. Suffering is the 
metal out of which we mint the coinage that gains 
entrance to Heaven. When we realize that God loves 
His own Divine Son with an infinite, divine love, and 
yet permitted Him—not only permitted it, but posi- 
tively willed it!—to spend His years on earth in priva- 
tion, hardship, persecution —in short, in more than 
thirty years of suffering, crowned by a most ignominious 
death, we begin to see that suffering is something holy 
and precious, proceeding from the merciful hands of 
an all-loving Father and Savior. Thus did God treat 
His own Son, thus did He treat the Mother of that Son, 
thus did He treat all His servants both of the Old and 





Himself and which unite the faith- 

ful soul to the triune God. It is 
only through the eye of faith that we see suffering and 
humiliation as coming to us from a Father Who loves 
us with a boundless love. God tells us that it is so, and 
we must believe Him. This truth does not fit, of course, 
into the rationalist’s puny pattern of God. Suffering and 
severe trials of every sort compel us to have recourse to 
the virtue of hope, by which we look forward to gaining 
Heaven and the means of doing so. God does not try 
us beyond our strength, that is, beyond the powers of 
nature strengthened and sustained by Grace. Suffer- 
ing throws us into the arms of God, because it makes 
us realize our helplessness. Finally, suffering causes 
us to prove our love for God in a way that nothing else 
does. The quality of our love, both of God and of 
neighbor, is refined in the crucible of suffering so as 
to be most acceptable to God. Suffering is a very real 
and fundamental part of the divine plan in which God’s 
rational creatures give glory to Him and work out their 
own eternal salvation through the infinite merits of 
Jesus, the Son of God, Who suffered and died for all 
men. 


* * % * 


Is it correct to refer to Sisters as Nuns. I have 
sometimes wondered if the latter term is improper. 
—M.J.R., N.C. 


In current American usage, the terms are almost 
interchangeable, but there is a specific difference. The 
Church refers officially to consecrated women who be- 
long to congregations that normally take solemn vows 
as Moniales, which is translated in English as Nuns. 
Women religious who do not take solemn vows, but 
those called simple, and who are not ordinarily clois- 
tered, are referred to as Sorores, or Sisters. Thus 
Carmelites, Poor Clares, and other communities of 
women who live a cloistered life are correctly referred 
to as Nuns, while most members of active communities 
are Sisters. 





Dreaming Again! | 


By Reuerend Gregory GFiguersa, S.A. 


ed 


URING Lent, I had the 
D pleasure of visiting Father 

David at Kinston, North 
Carolina. As the title of this article 
tells, I found him dreaming again. 
This time his dream is greater and 
larger by far than the dreams he 
has had in the past, every one of 
which has come true because of his 
almost inexhaustible energy and the 
generosity of Lamp Readers. 

The Kinston Mission is really an 
inspirational sight. I had no idea 
so much had been accomplished in 
four short years. There is a rectory 
and a handsome church dedicated 
to Our Lady of the Atonement, 
which is considered one of the 
South’s most beautiful. While there 
I witnessed two Baptisms which 
brought Father David’s flock to 53 
in number. The devotion of these 
colored converts at Mass and other 
religious exercises would cheer the 
heart of any priest. They are ex- 
cellently instructed and well organ- 
ized. The choir sings at High Mass 
not only on Sundays, but every day 
in the week according to the ancient 
and beloved Gregorian chant. The 
whole Parish is banded into a 
society known as “The Blessed 
Martin Helpers of the Poor,” which 
has for its purpose corporal works 
of mercy among the indigent. Be- 
sides this, the men are organized 
under the Holy Name Society and 
receive Holy Communion in a body 
on the second Sunday of each 
month. The women, too, have their 
own Sodality receiving Holy Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of the 
month. Each group has its own 
Communion Breakfast in the parish 
room off the Church. Father David 
presides at both, and the onlooker 
is reminded of the Agape (love- 
feast) of the early Christians. 

The altar-boys, with but one ex- 


Father David and 
boys — but one of whom is 
a Catholic. 


his altar 


ception, are all non-Catholic. The 
Catholic boy is referred to as “The 
Dean.” And what he does not 
know about the ceremonies of the 
various liturgical functions is not 
worth knowing. 


Father David has also inaugu- 
rated the Ave Maria Hour in Kin- 
ston. The dramatizations of the lives 
of the Saints are all transcribed. 
This radio program has been very 
well received and has done much to 
break down a lot of misunderstand- 
ing of the Church. 


However, of all the activities of 
the Mission, the rummage shop is 
the most interesting. Each morning 
after Mass the poor gather here for 
shoes and clothing. Looking out 
from the window of my room on 
the second floor of the rectory, I 
was reminded of the words of the 
“Legend Beautiful” by Longfellow, 
“At the gate the poor were wait- 
ing.” Father David himself waits 
upon these needy people. Is it 
any wonder that his work is so 
blessed? The rummage-shop, be- 
sides being a work of mercy, is a 
providential means which enables 
him to keep in personal contact 
with the neighboring people. 

I said above that Father David 
was dreaming again. This time the 
dream centers about a school for 
his poor kiddies. For he maintains 
that until a school is built, conver- 
sions will be slow. Truly, the hope 


the Church here 
youth. 
day knows that the interracial prob- 


is with the 
Every thinking person to- 


of 


lem involves much unrest. The 
Catholic Church, because of a 
shortage of priests, has heretofore 
been unable to work as she would 
have liked among the negroes. 
Now, however, there are hundreds 
of priests and nuns devoting their 
life to this apostolic work. The 
Church through these zealous 
priests and sisters will be the oil 
that shall quiet the waters when, 
and if, the storm breaks. We can- 
not all be missioners, but we can all 
share in the Negro Apostolate by 
sending the necessary ammunition 
to those soldiers of Christ who are 
cn the fighting line. 

After listening to Father David's 
plan for the Father Paul Memorial 
School, I said, ‘‘When you finish the 
school will you stop dreaming?” 


“Of course not,” he answered, “our | 


next move is to build a Catholic 
hospital!” Incidentally, the sick 
negroes are kept in the basement 
of the two local hospitals. So, be 
merciful, and send an offering and 
your discarded clothing to the Mis- 
sion at Kinston. Help make this 
new dream of Father’s become 4 
reality. By so doing, you will be 
laying up for yourself in Heaven a 
rich store of spiritual treasure. 
The address is: Father David 
Gannon, S. A., Our Lady of the 
Atonement Mission, Kinston, N. C. 
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The Stone Wilderness in the Canyon Country, near what is now known as “the Crossing of the Fathers.” 


Priest Explorers of the W 


N the year 1776, Father Esca- 
lante and his party, the first 
white men to break a trail into 
the wild and desolate Colorado 
River country of Southern Utah, 
threaded the dark gorges and the 
precipitous mesas searching for a 
passage that would take them back 
to the missions at Santa Fe. The 
site of the famed crossing is lonely 
and mysterious even now. It is far 
from the traveled roads, distant 
even from sheep and cattle trails, 
as desolate today as it was in 1776 
when Father Escalante offered 
thanks and praise to God at the foot 
of the towering cliffs. Located in 
the heart of the canyon country, the 
chasms of the Utah-Arizona desert 
have slashed the earth into a con- 
fused maze of sunlit monuments 
and dark arroyos. To this day few 
white men have seen the shadowed 
gorge where these pioneer priests 
explorers of our land, better known 
as the Padres, crossed the Colorado 
River in 1776. 
Long before the Pilgrims set foot 
on New England’s shore, Catholic 
priests carried the Cross into re- 


By Vesta Crawford 
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mote frontiers. Santa Fe, settled in 
1605, was an old city when Fathers 
Francisco Atanasio Dominquez and 
Silvestre Velez de Escalante, ac- 
companied by Don Bernardo Miera, 
the map-maker, left the pinion-clad 
hills of New Mexico and turned into 
the deep and uncharted wilderness. 
Guides, interpreters, and several 
soldiers, under the banner of Spain, 
marched with the Padres. They 
hoped to find, through the passes 
cf the mountains, a route to the 
California missions of Monterey. 
Dominquez was the appointed 
leader, but history, recognizing the 
leadership of Escalante, has called 
the expedition by his name. 

In a long line, threading the val- 
ley, the horsemen filed out into a 
land of ominous legend. The length 
and the depth of the rivers, even 
their course, was a mystery. The 
height of the mountains, the loca- 
tion of the stark canyons and the 
forbidding deserts were unknown. 

Northward through the Chama 
Valley they traveled, around the 
southern end of the Rockies. They 
skirted the eastern edge of the wild 


Roan Cliffs, came to the southern 
slope of the Uintahs, followed west- 
ward and crossed the Wasatch. 
Summer turned to autumn. Mysteri- 
ous deserts and perilous mountains 
loomed ahead. On October 6th, 
far from home, hungry and tired, 
the travelers reached a land so 
strange that even their guides had 
deserted them. 

Escalante’s priceless journal de- 
tails the events that brought them 
to a great decision. ‘Winter had 
set in with great cold and all the 
mountains which we began to per- 
ceive in all directions were covered 
with snow .. . we were running the 
risk of dying from hunger if not 
from cold . . . we decided to go 
south ... as far as the Colorado 
River, and from there to... Moqui 
and Zuni... ” 

Thus a_ winter 


trek into the 


glaciers of the Sierras was pre- 
vented. But Miera and the Fathers 
were unprepared for the hazards of 
the wild chasm country, the land 
of the great gorge, feared even by 
the venturesome Navajos. 

As they journeyed toward the 
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painted cliffs of the country now 
known as southern Utah, Miera, 
who had wished to go the other 
way, over the mountains, became 
“undisciplined.” Father Atanasio 
pleaded with the map-maker and 
his soldiers and finally persuaded 
them to cast lots in order to settle 
definitely the ques- 
tion of the route. 

“All agreed like 
Christians and very 
devotedly they re- 
cited part of the ro- 
sary and other pray- 
ers, while we (the 
Padres) recited the 
penitential psalms 
with the litanies and 
other orisons which 
follow them. After 
that we cast lots.” 

The ballot was for 
the crossing of the 
Colorado and return 
to Santa Fe. It was 
the acceptance of a 
substitute plan 
which the difficult 
terrain and the late season had 
imposed. 

Looping southward in the direc- 
tion of the precipitous breaks of the 
Grand Canyon, the party ventured 
within a few miles of the north 
brink, but they were unaware of 
their position. The swift flowing 
Colorado was a secretive river, un- 
explored, unmapped. Its depth in 
the rock-ribbed earth, its vast 
length, could not be comprehended 
in the days of the valiant Padres. 
The two great tributaries, the Green, 
which rises in the jagged heights of 
Wyoming's Wind River Range, and 
the Grand, which pours from an 
alpine lake in the Colorado Rockies, 
joins together in the eerie ‘Land 
of Standing Rocks” in eastern Utah. 
Plunging through steep gorges, bil- 
lowed against perpendicular escarp- 
ments, leaping the cataracts, the 
river slashes the desert plateaus, 
spreads out on the desolate plains 
between California and Arizona, 
and finally moves sinuously into the 
Gulf of California. 


But this was unknown to Esca- 





lante, unknown for years beyond 
the time of the Padres. The Fathers 
knew only, that between them and 
Santa Fe lay the chasm of a mighty 
river—a barrier between them and 
journey’s end. 

The path was treacherous beyond 
imagining. The land of the con- 





Old San Miguel Mission, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


fused canyons gave substance to 
few Indians and they feared to ap- 
proach the perilous rim-rock. They 
could not accurately describe the 
place of the “old Ute Ford”. 


Escalante was grieved that the 
Indians displayed no anxiety to be- 
come Christians. When Miera, ill 
from eating cactus fruit, secured 
the services of a witch doctor, 
Escalante reproved him for taking 
part in “chants and rituals which, 
if not openly idolatrous, are at least 
totally superstitious . .. All our 
people permitted these ceremonies 
with pleasure, and among them the 
patient, and praised them with gra- 
cious remarks .. . when they should 
have put a stop to them as being 
opposed to the Evangelical and 
Divine Law.” 


The tortuous reaches of the Col- 
orado are divided into various seg- 
ments which now have been given 
names— Flaming Gorge, Ladore, 
Desolation, Labyrinth, Cataract, 
Glen, Marble, Black Canyon. The 
Fathers now approached the ragged 
rim-rock of Glen Canyon. This 
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quiet name was given years later 
by river runners who found the 
waters, bordered in places by 
grassy coves, comparatively quiet 
after the terrors of Cataract Canyon 
above. However, the quietness is 
not obvious from the ominous brow 
of the Kaiparowits Plateau above 
the gorge where 
Escalante and his 
party trudged in de- 
spair those autumn 
days nearly a hun- 


dred years. before 
the first complete 
navigation of the 
river. 

Glen Canyon, in 
the land of the 


Padres, is a twisted 
segment of the Colo- 
rado which bends 
southwestward in a 
deep crevassed can- 
yon from the mouth 
of the Fremont River 
in northeastern Utah 
to the tributary Paria 
at Lee’s Ferry just 
over the line in Arizona. About 
one hundred and fifty miles long, 
Glen Canyon reaches from the five 
dagger points of the Henry Moun- 
tains to the great blank wall of the 
Echo Cliffs. 


When the expedition finally 
inched down the ledges and came 
to the edge of the water for the 
first time, the site was Lee’s Ferry, 
but they named it “the difficult 
place of San Benito Salsipuedes.” 
This was October 26th. The Padres 
looked at the restless stream as it 
roared against the perpendicular 
cliffs. They saw the waters of the 
Santa Teresa (Paria) swerve into 
the greater flood. The Paria is one 
of the wildest gorges in the world, 
secretive and sinister. 


With difficulty, two of the guides, 
who were excellent swimmers, 
breasted the main stream. They 
battled the fierce torrent and finally 
reached the opposite shore. But 
they were too weary to explore the 
towered cliffs. The next day Don 
Juan Cisneros climbed the steep 
face of the escarpment along the 
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Paria looking for a pass, but he saw 
no outlet to the straight-walled 
menace of the canyon. They spent 
another hopeless night listening to 
the waves beat against the rocks. 
They were lost in the depths of the 
unknown. The river barrier lay be- 
fore them unconquered. 

When the sun lighted the gorge 
they built a raft of logs and Esca- 
lante and the servants tried to cross 
the Colorado. But the pole, which 
they used to guide the craft, al- 
though it was five yards long, 
failed to reach the bottom of the 
river. Three times the raft set out 
from shore. Three times it was 
beaten back without reaching the 
middle of the channel. 

The Padres stood, gray and dis- 
couraged, at the brink of the stream 
and thought of their situation. They 
were hundreds of unmapped miles 
away from any white man’s dwell- 
ing. Even the Indians stayed far 
away from the dark depths of the 
canyon. There was no going back, 
and there seemed to be no going 
forward. The last of the hoarded 
pine kernels were gone. A horse 
was killed for food. The night 
shadows lengthened and the waters 
roared ceaselessly. 

For two days Andres Muniz and 
his brother Lucrecio climbed the 
treacherous defiles. At one o’clock 
in the afternoon of November ist, 
they returned saying that it might 
be possible to find a pass out of the 
main gorge by following the knife- 
blade gorge of the tributary Santa 
Teresa. 

The night camp, again, was cold 
and cheerless. By morning light 
they toiled up the cliffs and finally 
emerged on a bleak plateau. Around 
them stretched a pageant of ghastly 
desolation with confused chasms 
leaping down to unseen depths. It 
was impossible to tell where the 
main gorge ran and which were 
only branches of the “Rio Grande.” 
They could see the dark table lands 
to the north, but they could only 
guess that eleven thousand feet of 
incredible carving lay between the 
far forested heights and the waters 
of Glen Canyon. Bravely they 
entered the mysterious labyrinth 
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between the castellated uplands and 
the deep moat of the river. 

Again, on November 3rd, the 
Padres approached the brink of the 
Colorado where the way to the 
water was “very long, high, and 
craggy.” After a hazardous descent, 
Juan Domingo was told to swim the 
river and search for an exit on the 
other side. Lucrecio Muniz volun- 
teered to follow Juan. The Fathers 
camped on the high rim. They 
named the place “Vado de los 
Cosninas.” 

Dawn came, but the scouts did 
not return. There was no food in 
camp. The Padres and the soldiers 
breakfasted on the “branches of 
young nopal” (cactus). Just before 
nightfall Juan Domingo returned. 
There was no outlet on the other 
side of the river. Andres Muniz 
waited on the brink for his brother 
Lucrecio. The next day the Padres 
toiled eastward over the treacherous 
rocks. Finally Andres caught up 
with the main party and delivered 
the sad report that his brother had 
not returned from the further brink 
of the river. Juan turned back to 
search the crevasses. 

The Padres now approached the 
high sentinel of Glen Canyon — 
Gunsight Butte. Here a storm beat 
down upon them, “a very heavy 
rain with horrible claps of thunder 
and flashes of lightning.” The per- 
pendicular walls of the great butte 
gave them little protection. They 
“recited the litany of the Virgin to 
obtain some relief and God willed 
that the tempest cease.” 

That night Juan came back with 
Lucrecio Muniz whom he _ had 
rescued from the rock wilderness. 

On the morning of November 7th 
a great silence brooded over the 
desolate rockscape. Threading the 
ravines that broke from the plateau 
below Gunsight Butte, the Padres 
found a gorge that slashed through 
the rocks and veered to the river. 

“To lead the animals down by 
their bridles to the canyon it was 
necessary to hew steps with an axe 
in a rock for a distance of about 
three yards or a little less. The 
animals could go down the rest of 
the way but without a pack or a 
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rider. . . . We descended to the 
canyon and after walking a mile we 
reached the river. We went down 
along it for a distance of about two 
gunshots, now through the water, 
now along the shore, until we 
reached the widest part of the 
stream where the ford seemed to 
be.” 

The Padres crossed on _ horse- 
back without their horses having to 
swim. The men who had remained 
above then lowered the saddles and 
harness by means of ropes over the 
cliffs and the other horses were 
taken down the stone steps. 

Shadows of early evening crept 
along the vast abyss as the last of 
the horses crossed the river. It was 
a moment of triumph. The Padres 
stood very still and looked back at 
the high wilderness that had been 
a labyrinth of despair. Now they 
had conquered the barrier of the 
Colorado. 

“We praised the Lord,” wrote 
Escalante, “and fired off some shots 
as a sign of the great happiness 
which we all felt at having over- 
come such an enormous difficulty. 
His Most Holy Will be done, and 
His Holy Name be glorified!” 

There were long and difficult 
miles ahead, but the worst of the 
journey was over and the Padres set 
their faces toward the land of the 
Moquis and the New Mexican val- 
leys beyond. 

One hundred and sixty-two years 
passed over the rock wilderness be- 
fore a marker was set up to com- 
memorate the heroic Crossing. In 
that interval brave river runners 
navigated the Colorado and learned 
the secrets of its cataracts and 
rapids, the course of its twisted 
meanderings. River runners passed 
the gorge through which the Padres 
reached the channel. Powell came 
and Dellenbaugh, Stone, Freeman, 
the Kolb brothers, Galloway, and 
many others. Finally maps were 
made and the Crossing of the 
Fathers was marked at the mouth 
of Kane Creek. 

But this was not the place. To- 
day a shining copper plaque marks 
the true Crossing of the Fathers— 
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at Padre Creek, nearly a mile below 
Kane. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Russell 
G. Frazier, the eminent explorer, 
and his friends, the plaque was 
made and placed on the canyon wall 
above the turbulent waters of the 
Colorado. 

Dr. Frazier, who has traveled 
“The River of No Return” in Idaho 
and accompanied Commander Byrd 
to the South Seas, has made six 
expeditions into the Colorado coun- 
try, four river navigations and two 
horseback explorations through the 
rim-rock ledges. 

Frazier, a careful student of his- 
tory and an accurate observer of 
natural features, discovered that the 
rockscape at the mouth of Kane 
Creek did not correspond with the 
description found in Escalante’s 


journal. Furthermore, no_ stone 
steps had been reported in Kane 
gorge. 


In 1937, Dr. Frazier met Byron 
Davies, a rancher of the cliff coun- 
try. He had prospected in the 
ledges near Kane Creek. Davis told 
Dr. Frazier that he had seen some 
stone steps in a rock-ribbed gorge 
nearly a mile below the supposed 
Crossing. A few days later Frazier 
and Davies, accompanied by the 
guide, Charles Kelly, headed up- 
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stream from Lee’s Ferry and found 
a gorge that tallied exactly with 
Escalante’s record. 

However, the stone steps, which 
were found on the north side of the 
abyss, did not correspond with the 
details of Escalante’s journal. There 
were two series of steps, twenty-five 
in one group and twelve in the 
other. Escalante’s steps were “‘three 
yards or a little less.” Frazier and 
his party concluded that some trad- 
ing expedition, following Esca- 
lante’s, perhaps had added to the 
original steps. 

It was on this trip, in 1937, that 
a mame was given to the ragged 
gorge—Padre Creek. 

In 1938, Julius F. Stone, a veteran 
river runner, returned to the Col- 
orado and Frazier and Kelly were 
members of his party. On the great 
blank wall of the canyon, at the 
Crossing of the Fathers, they 
erected a copper plaque giving the 
date of the valiant exploration and 
naming the site that all future 
travelers might accurately know the 
historic place where white men 
first crossed the great barrier. 

But the mystery of the stone 
steps remained. This mystery and 
the call of the canyon country 
brought Dr. Frazier back to Padre 
Creek. With him were his son, 
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John Russell, and the two Davies 
brothers—Byron and Ammon. They 
camped on a little stream in the 
depths of the gorge and in the cool 
of the evening they walked down 
the defile toward the river. Ammon 
and John Russell were a little ahead 
of Dr. Frazier and Byron Davies. 

A shout rang through the canyon, 
Ammon and John had found steps 
on the south wall of the arroyo— 
six ancient steps—‘“three yards long 
or a little less.” 

The stone steps of Escalante at 
last were discovered on the south 
wall of Padre Creek below the 
other steps, which are located on 
the north wall. This discovery was 
made in 1939, a year after the 
plaque was placed above the river. 

Thus modern explorers have 
traced the path of Escalante. Since 
Frazier’s history-making expedi- 
tions other explorers have braved 
the wild cordillera and followed the 
trail of the Padres into the chasmed 
rim-rock. 

These wayfarers have found the 
Crossing one of the loneliest places 
on earth. In the stark daylight and 
the opalescent evening they have 
seen the rock towers of the Stone 
Wilderness and found there a vast- 
ness and a power of solitude and a 
great eternal peace. 





Address petitions to: 


Special Novena of Masses 
in honor of 


Saint Anthony 


On June 5th, which this year falls on a Tuesday — a day of the week 
so intimately associated with prayerful devotion to dear St. Anthony— 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement will begin a Novena of Holy 
Masses as a tribute of love and gratitude in honor of one who is acclaimed 
the world over as a gracious and influential friend before the throne of 
God in our poor human needs. 

These Holy Masses will end on June 13th, the Feast Day of St. Anthony. 

All Clients of the dear Saint, we are sure, will avail themselves of this auspicious occasion to 
express their meed of gratitude for Divine blessings obtained through the intercession of Saint 
Anthony and invoke his aid for present needs, both spiritual and temporal. At the same time all | 
will, we are sure, be particularly mindful to pray for the wellbeing of those who are in the serv- 
ice of our country at home and abroad. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 





Mount of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Keener of the Trust 


HE big city bus station was 
thronged. So many, many 
people all in one place, 

thought Ruth Halvorson, yet all go- 
ing somewhere else. Sitting on a 
long bench, the tall, fair girl in blue 
coat and beret, whose biggest crowd 
had been Main street on Saturday 
nights, gazed shining-eyed and fas- 
cinated. People pressed around the 
magazine stand, the ticket window, 
the lunch counter, the information 
booth below the big clock. Pushing 
queues, as buses arrived or de- 
parted, went in and out numbered 
entrances. Strangers all, but ones 
with whom at last she could feel 
kinship. She, too, now belonged! 

Clutching her purse and cheap 
overnigit case, Ruth wondered and 
made excited little guesses about 
everybody she saw. 

That service man and teen-age 
wife and fat, pink baby dressed too 
lightly for this chill spring after- 
noon, were undoubtedly headed 
south, would land in some cunning 
little tourist cabin near an army 
camp. 

That dark good-looking sailor on 
the bench across: had she seen him 
before? How did he get that 
scar? Where was he going now? 

The young mother behind Ruth, 
trying to round up four youngsters 
gone wild from a twelve-hour bus 
trip; she, the girl gathered, was 
joining her husband at a trailer 
camp near a western arms plant. 

And this pretty excited brunette, 
young as Ruth, in new clothes that 
looked bought in a hurry, had pre- 
ceded Ruth at the ticket window. 
She was marrying a soldier in Oma- 
ha, she’d confided. When he left 
sne’d get some war plant job. 

But all of them, even the roughly- 
dressed man beside Ruth, seemed 


By Kathleen Blake 


ed 


purposefully headed somewhere, to 


be some cog in this tremendous. 


moving machine you called the war 
effort: the machine of which Ruth, 
at last, was a part. 

It was just as she was thrilling to 
this that the overnight case began 
sliding from her lap. She grabbed 
for it. Somebody else did too. The 
result was that the bag went tum- 
bling, to fly open and scatter pink 
silk garments embarrassingly over 
the terazzo floor. 

With cheeks peony-red, Ruth 
glared up at the dark-eyed sailor. 
“Tf you had just let it alone—!” 

“I was only trying to help,” he 
said aggrievedly. 

“T suppose so.” Ruth smiled, and 
let him help pick things up. 

He paused suddenly with some- 
thing in his hand: a scapular. 

Ruth blushed, snatched it hur- 
riedly. ‘Mother made me take it 
along. Can you imagine me walk- 
ing into a Los Angeles plane fac- 
tory with that next my skin? Peo- 
ple aren’t doing that now.” 

He eyed her gravely. “It’s pretty 
good insurance,” he said as they 
rose. “I’ve worn mine all my forty- 
three months in the Navy. I was on 
a destroyer off Normandy on D- 
Day. I’ve been strafed, had my 
ship blown up under me. That—” 
he touched the scar on his cheek, 
“is where I got this. I’ve dived 
through flaming oil, lain days with- 
out food or water in an open boat. 
And—” he said, as they sat down, 
“T’m here to tell of it. Isn’t that 
something in proof?” 

But Ruth heard only the story. 
“My, what an exciting life you 
have!” she said, glowing. 

“I thought so—at first. Then it 
was only long, boring cruises, brok- 





en up by those little bits of hell. 
Almost four years of it. Sometimes 
there has only been one thing that 
kept me from going nuts. This.” 

And he took something from his 
wallet to show her. 

Ruth stared at it. 
a country scene!” 

“Yes.” And his eyes loved it. 
“Many a time I’ve seen the sun 
come up just like that. Gilding the 
wheatfields, and those low, blue 
hills, sneak into that little silver 
line of brook. When things got too 
bad I’d say always that some day 
I’d come back to it, start out again 
for that same little trout stream 
with my rod and box of tackle. If 
I'd had time on this transfer to San 
Francisco, believe me, I’d have 
been there today!” 

But Ruth’s eyes were widening. 
“Why, I know that place! That’s 
our windmill there against the trees. 
And you — "she stared intently, 
“you’re bigger, older, harder, but 
you’re the Dunwoody boy’s cousin 
Bart!” 


“That’s right.” He grinned de- 
lightedly. ‘The orphan good Aunt 
Molly always took pity on and in- 
vited to Elston summers. And 
you're tow-headed little Ruth Hal- 
vorson, who chased us out of the 
meadow. ’Fess up, now.” 

“You trampled all the wild ber- 
ries,” Ruth accused. 

He laughed. “We were clumsy 
young oafs. But don’t tell me I’m 
having the good luck of your com- 
pany west?” 

“Part way, at least,” she said 
defiantly. “I just got tired of 
pinch-hitting on the farm for broth- 
ers off in the thick of things. Even 
the girls back home are going into 
war plants or uniform.” 


“Why, this is 
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“But you were a soldier of the 
soil,” he added gently. 

“Why pretty it up!” Ruth flared. 
“It’s the same as always. Plunging 
out into cold dark dawn to milk and 
clean stables and feed chickens and 
pigs. And from then on, daylight 
to dark, it’s plow and harrow and 
weed garden, run tractor and hay- 
rake and silage cutter and do all the 
rest of the endless grubby chores. 
Finally, ‘I can’t stand it!’ I told 
Mother and Dad. ‘If you two can’t 
run the farm alone, put in just the 
crop you can handle. I’m sick of 
being stranded in a backwash. I’m 
off to build bombers’.” 

“Just the crop two old folks can 
handle,” mused Bart. “If you’d 
seen the mile after mile of charred 
fields in Europe, you’d know, Ruth, 
each acre here must work. And that 
quiet, busy scene you call a back- 
wash would seem plain heaven to 
those long lines of homeless on 
French and Belgian roads, the 
bombed-out in England. To people 
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“Why, I know 





I helped dig out from rubble that 
minutes before had been homes, 
with clocks ticking, dinners cook- 
ing, a cat before the fire.” 

She shrugged. “But that’s Eur- 
ope. This is America—and Ameri- 
cans.” Her eyes glowed. “Look 
at them; all going somewhere to do 
something important, vital! Aren’t 
they wonderful ?” 

“Not entirely. Some look tired, 
restless, harried. And those kids!” 


“Oh, you!” Tartly she changed 
the subject. “Isn’t that a plane 
overhead ?” 

“Yes. With the training field so 


near, they fly pretty low and some- 
times recklessly.” He said abruptly, 
“Ruth, listen: we at the front have 
one job—to fight. But you at home 
have a double job. One is to sup- 
ply us with food from your fields, 
weapons from your factories. But 
the other job’s important too. You 
might call yourselves Keepers of 
the Trust. You must keep in trust 
for us the America we knew, the 








that place! That’s our windmill against 


the trees.” 


way of life we are fighting to pre 
serve. The little villages and farms 
and homes and churches we remem- 
ber, the work and fun and whole- 
some living, children” —he eyed 
the near-hoodlums around the sta- 
tion, “growing up as they should. 
Won’t you reconsider, Ruth, going 
back to your war job at home? Your 
double job?” 

Ruth had been listening impa- 
tiently. At this last, anger flared. 
“You were a nice boy once,” she 
said furiously. “But you've cer 
tainly become preachy. I don’t like 
you at all!” 

He flushed. “I’m sorry,” he said 
miserably. “Because — that little 
towhead always sort of stuck in my 
mind. She was part of the hills and 
the fields and the brook. I’m sorry, 
because even if we disagree, ! 
know now I can never forget her.” 

“It’s too bad,” Ruth said icily. 
“Because we could never get along.” 
She eyed the line gathering for the 
bus. “It’s lucky we probably can't 
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sit together. We’d fight all the 
way.” 

“T’m sorry you feel like that,” he 
said again. As, chin tilted, she be- 
gan gathering her luggage, he went 
slowly and heavily on. 

Ruth had to wedge into an over- 
flow seat near the front. Bart stood 
behind the driver. She was glad he 
wasn’t near enough to talk to. She 
wanted no more of him. 

The bus rumbled from the station 
into bright daylight and Ruth began 
to spot familiar faces. Perhaps it 
was because of what Bart had said, 
perhaps it was because the bus was 
so close and crowded, but a little of 
the glamour lifted from these peo- 
ple. The fat baby of the service 
man and his young wife was sucking 
pop out of a bottle. What an awful 
thing to feed an infant! What it 
really needed, thought Ruth crossly, 
eyeing the tiny face gone a queer 
gtay-green, was good farm milk, 
quiet and no crowd to jostle. 

The mother of four was weakly, 
uselessly telling her young, wild 
Indians not to climb over passen- 
gers, not to smear them with ham- 
burgers. That energy ought to be 
tun off outdoors, thought Ruth, 
wiping grease off her ear, not pent 
up in a crowded bus. Children 
shouldn’t be made part of this mad 
tush from here to here, from one 
war job to the next with bigger pay, 
to a makeshift of shelter and care. 

What am I saying! she thought 
guiltily. She turned determinedly 
to the neighbor at her right elbow. 
This was the pretty brunette, eigh- 
teen at most, going to Omaha to 
marry the soldier, 

“Ours is one of those whirlwind 
romances,” smiled the girl as the 
two began getting acquainted. “I 
really only knew Greg three days 
before he left. My parents would 
have a fit—but they’ve been sepa- 
rated and I’ve been on my own for 
a year. And if I find I don’t like 
this I can always get a divorce.” 

She hardly knows him, worried 
Ruth. What if this stranger turns 
out to be a crook! And what if 
there’s a baby! To bring a little 
mite into that. 


She smothered such traitor 
thoughts. Why, she was getting as 
old-fogy as her parents —or Bart. 
This was war-time. Ideals, actions, 
everything was different now. 

The bus pulled up with a jerk, 
the driver scolded someone sharply, 
then started on. Bart came back to 
report. “He almost ran over a kid 
that was thumbing a ride. The 
tyke couldn’t have been over three, 
but dirty—-! The way kids are let 
run now!” 

Ruth scowled. Bart said, ‘““Head- 
ache ?” 

“Certainly not!” she snapped. “I 
was listening to the plane.” 

“Low, isn’t it?” Bart said. “Low 
and in trouble.” 

He sprang toward the front of 
the bus. The driver had given a 
hoarse cry there and begun fighting 
the wheel. The bus had been 
swerved sharply, as if he was try- 
ing to dodge something. 

“Tt’s the plane!” someone yelled. 
“It’s going to hit us!” 

People shouted and yelled and 
tried to jump up, but overflow seats 
wedged the aisle. There was a 
bump suddenly, a scraping noise. 
Then something big and dark came 
falling and banging across the front 
of the bus. The wheels of the plane 
were what flashed to Ruth’s mind. 
Even with her guess, there came 
more screams. Everybody was go- 
ing crazy, everyone was fighting, 
scratching, striking out to be free of 
the bus that was trapping them in. 

The hooked wheels of the plane 
broke free, there was a loud swish 
as the wings brushed bushes ahead. 
Then a prolonged thundering crash 
as the plane hit the ground beyond. 

The freed bus was now nosing 
sharply down into the ditch beside 
the road. As people screamed and 
fought for footing, it began turning 
slowly on its side. With the engine 
still running, it settled down into 
two feet of mud and slime and was 
quiet. 

Ruth came out of the daze and 
shock to feel someone pulling and 
hauling at her wrists. “Are you 
hurt?” Bart said frantically. 
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Ruth felt herself gingerly. 
I—I don’t think so.” 

“Help me get others out before 
they’re crushed then.” 

People had come running from 
field and garden and farmhouse. 

Cars had stopped. Men had im- 
mediately begun helping the driver 
and Bart and Ruth get the pass- 
engers out. A sick little wail rose. 

“That poor baby!” Ruth said. “I 
hope it’s all right.” 

Somebody handed out a small 
whimpering bundle. The baby was 
unhurt, but the ordeal and unholy 
diet combined had made it sick and 
feverish. Ruth straightened the lit- 
tle thing’s clothes, tried to hush it, 
while the mother hovered, crying 
helplessly. 

A farmer’s wife came up from 
setting up tomato plants nearby. 
“Bring that young one up to my 
house,” she told the distracted par- 
ents. “I’ll give it some warm milk 
and a place to rest. You'll have to 
wait anyway.” 

This was true. It was soon found 
that the bus could not be extricated 
from the ditch without a wrecker 
and considerable time. A car sped 
back to a filling station to phone for 
a new bus. 

Handing over the baby with the 
feeling it was escaping a real ill- 
ness, Ruth went on to the girl who 
was to be married. Beside the 
plane’s injured pilot, she was the 
only casualty outside of assorted 
cuts and bruises. She had broken 
her leg. She lay on coats spread 
on the grass. Ruth bent down, 
wiped drops from a face that was 
white and drawn with pain. But, 
somehow the farm girl couldn’t be 
sorry this had happened. It seemed 
almost, as with the baby, that a 
Higher Wisdom had stepped in. 
That broken leg would postpone, if 
not stop, this mad marriage to a 
stranger, give time for soberer 
thought. Too, thought Ruth, this 
accident might be the one thing 
needed to draw the girl’s parents 
together, give her a home again. 

The ambulance came and was 
loading. The bus was here. Bag- 
gage was transferred. People be- 


“No, 
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Rook Notes 


Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


gan taking seats again. Ruth was 
trying to help the tired mother of 
four corral her brood tc go on when 
Bart Dunwoody came up. 

“Well, we start on again,” he 
said. “And now I can take that 
girl’s place and sit beside you?” 

“No,” Ruth said. “Not beside 
me.” 

He looked hurt, unhappy. “You 
mean you still hate me?” 

“No.” Ruth’s smile reassured 
him. Then it fled. She said, “I’ve 
seen things today, Bart, that made 
me think. I’m riding back with the 
ambulance. I’m going home. And 
there I’ll raise the best crop our 
farm ever had. Because you were 
right, Bart. I was running away 
from my own war job, shirking my 
part, when I joined that restless 
band of war gypsies, in keeping 
your America for you, returning it 
unaltered. But, hereafter, I do 
‘keep the trust.’ For my brothers, 
for Ted and Jim Dunwoody...” 

A horn honked, but Bart wouldn’t 
leave. His big hands swallowed 
her slender brown ones. “And for 
me, Ruth?” he entreated. 

“For you,” she said, her eyes 
shining. “Whenever you take out 
that picture, Bart, remember I’m 
beyond the windmill, working and 
waiting and praying.” 

“And that’s all I need,” Bart said. 
He sprang aboard. “That’s all I 
need to bring me back.” 





Is the Catholic Church op- 
posed to the wartime employ- 
ment of women in industry? 
An Urgent Problem and the 
Catholic Answer 


Read 
*‘Absentee Mothers’”’ 
By Kenneth Dougherty, S. A. 

\ pamphlet that analyzes a 
threat to the well-being of Amer- 
ica and presents a sound solution. 
10c each; $1.00 a dozen; 
$7.50 a hundred 


Order from: 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. By George O’Brien. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Book- 
shop. $2.00 (Reprint). 

Dr. O’Brien’s proof of the thesis 


that it was the Reformation that gave 
birth to Capitalism and consequently to 
Socialism has a new value in the light 
of contemporary events. The economic 
that had 
role to play in the issues that culmi- 


pressure such an important 


nated in this war is part of the heri- 
tage of Luther and Calvin. A strong 


statement this, but one verified by 


careful research and study and pre- 


orderly fashion in_ this 
volume. Bm DB 


sented in 


NO SHADOW OF TURNING. By 
Katherine New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $2.50. 
Katherine Burton, in “No Shadow of 

Turning,” 


3urton. 


sets before us the heart of a 
man who was constantly in search of 
the more perfect. James Kent Stone 
had a renowned grandfather and a wise 
father, both staunch Episcopalians, to 
inspire him in his youth with the desire 
for learning and the love of the truth, 
After graduation he married, and by 
the age of twenty-eight he had held the 


presidency of two colleges. It was 


then that his wife died, leaving three 
little girls, and he resigned his position 
Hobart College in 
Geneva, N. Y., mostly on account of 


as president of 
his unflinching orthodox views as to 
doctrine. His retirement to his grand- 
father’s home in New Jersey for prayer 
and study ended by his submission to 
the Catholic Church and the printing 
of “The Invitation Heeded,” which he 
had written to explain his reasons for 
taking such a step. 

Stone recognized his life-work to lie 
in God's service, and so he joined the 
Paulists. 3ut he was not satisfied 
here; he wanted to achieve the more 
perfect by taking the vows of religion. 
Bidding farewell to his three children, 
he entered the Congrega- 
tion, taking the name of Father Fidelis 
of the Cross. constant 
yearning for solitude and prayer, he 
was assigned at first to satisfy the 


Passionist 


Despite his 


demands made upon him for his clo- 


quent sermons and inspiring retreats 
He worked long in the mission ficlds 
of South 


many 


America, where he made 


foundations for the Passionists, 
and also heid important posts in that 
Congregation until shortly before his 
death in 1921 at the age of eighty-one 
years. 

An outstanding characteristic of his 
life was a deep love for his family, yet 
God 
gave him the 
Catholic 


of his parents and brothers, 


his love for was greater. This 


courage to adopt the 
Faith, despite the objections 
and to de- 
part even from his three little daugh- 
ters, in order to follow his vocation 
as a Passionist. 

Katherine 
with a 


Burton has presented us 
portrait of a 
whose love for God made all other 


sensitive soul 
sacrifices possible. Gc. St. J. 


FATHER THEOBALD MATHEW 
Apostle of Temperance. By Reverend 
Patrick New York: Long- 


mans. 


Rogers. 
$2.50. 

Father Theo- 
bald Mathew, the Apostle of Temper- 
ance, the author faithfully records a 
life that 
of the Poverello of Assisi, especially in 
its Christlike solicitude for the poor, 
the weak, and the underprivileged. In- 
separable from Father Mathew’s life is 
the clear, concise 


In this biography of 


is strikingly similar to that 


record of the mo- 
mentous total abstinence movement he 
maintained in 
England, Scotland, and to some extent 
in the 
exemplary 


started and Ireland, 
United States, along with the 
work he did during the 
famine of 1844 and _ the 
typhus fever that decimated the Irish 
people after it. Besides carefully de- 
lineating the life and work of Father 
Mathew as a boy, as a zealous young 


devastating 


priest, as provincial of the Capuchins, 
Total 
Movement, this book echoes strongly 


and leader of the Abstinence 


the spirit of the man and the times, 
with an objective cross section of the 
Pertinent and 


history of the period. 


revealing quotations from speeches, 
statements, written articles and maga- 
zines contribute greatly to this interes 


ing and scholarly biography. F, D. 
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Resurrection of Christ, a 
young Jewish zealot was. has- 


G Resurrec five years after the 


tening along the Road to Damascus ; 


intent on the persecution of Chris- 
tians. His name of Saul indicated 
his Jewish birth, and that of Paul 
showed that he was a Roman citi- 
zen. Already, in a short time his 
thoroughness in attacking the 
Church had given him a notorious 
reputation among the faithful. He 
was present at the stoning of Saint 
Stephen and the sight of the proto- 
martyr’s blood had increased his 
thirst for more. The Christians at 
Jerusalem then felt his rage against 
the name of Christ, for he was not 
content with merely being present 
at a victim’s torture, but his fury 
impelled him to seek out the fol- 
lowers of Christ even in their own 
homes, men and women, in order to 
throw them into prison. Soon, how- 
ever, he could find no more. Yet 
his wrath was unappeased, and so 
he went to the Jewish High Priest 
to receive official permission to drag 
the Christians of Damascus loaded 
with chains back to Jerusalem. 

Suddenly, as he was riding on the 
road to Damascus, breathing threats 
of slaughter against the faithful, a 
heavenly light shone around him. 
He fell from his perch of pride and 
a voice spoke to him: “Saul, Saul, 
why dost thou persecute Me?” 
Struck with amazement, Saul asked: 
“Who art thou, Lord?” Then the 
tisen Saviour Who appeared to 
St. Paul, converting him instantly, 
declared, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom thou art persecuting.” 

Here we have the first historical 
indication of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. St. Paul was persecuting 
the Church, trying with all his 
might to destroy the last trace of 
those who adhered to the teachings 


Our Unity in Christ 


By Fra. Roger Matzerath, S.A. 


ed 


of Jesus. Yet when Our Lord spoke 
to St. Paul, He did not say, ‘Saul, 
Saul, why dost thou persecute My 
Church ?” or “Why dost thou perse- 
cute My followers?” But, “Why 
dost thou persecute Me’’, and He 
emphasizes this point again beyond 
the possibility of mistake, “I am 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou art 
persecuting.” Clearly, the kernel 
of the great doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ is here indicated. 
The faithful are incorporated into 
Christ and Christ is in His fol- 
lowers. What is done to them is 
done to Him. 

St. John gives us the same doc- 
trine under the form of an analogy. 
“IT am the true vine,” says Our 
Lord, “and my Father is the vine- 
dresser. Abide in Me, and I in 
you. ...I am the vine, you are the 
branches. He who abides in Me, 
and I in him, he bears much fruit; 
for without Me you can do nothing.” 
(John, 15:1-5). St. Matthew re- 
ports Christ’s beautiful description 
of the last judgment in which the 
sheep and goats are separated, the 
former to enter paradise and the 
latter to enter eternal perdition. 
The focal point of the judgment is 
the treatment of the poor, the 
thirsty, those in prison, the hungry, 
strangers. To the good, Jesus says: 
“Amen, I say to you, as long as 
you did it for one of these, the least 
of My brethren, you did it for Me”; 
and to the bad, “Amen, I say to 
you, as long as you did it not for 
ene of these least ones, you did not 
do it for Me. And these will go 
into everlasting punishment, but the 
just into everlasting life.” (Matt., 
25 :31-46). St. Paul declares out- 
right: “Now you are the body 
of Christ, member for member.” 


(1 Cor., 12:27). 
Thus it is clear that the faithful 








followers of Christ—those who are 
baptized with Him to the death of 
sin and are resurrected with the 
Saviour to a new spiritual life in the 
waters of regeneration—are in some 
way incorporated into Christ, that 
is, they belong to the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

But how are we to understand 
this phrase, ‘““‘We are incorporated 
into Christ”? After all, we know 
as a matter of history that Christ 
in His physical body was born, 
lived on this earth like any other 
man —eating, drinking, sleeping, 
feeling sorrow and joy, working for 
a living and undergoing hard- 
ships—being similar to men in all 
things except sin. At the comple- 
tion of His public life He suffered 
and died. Yes, this is true, and it 
is the reason why we add the word, 
“mystical”. We are incorporated 
into the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The physical Christ, Priest and 
Victim of Calvary, has redeemed 
us, meriting an infinite reward; the 
mystical Christ sanctifies us, dis- 
pensing His infinite merits for the 
good of men. The physical Christ 
died for us; the mystical Christ 
lives in us. The physical Christ is 
our Atoning Mediator, healing the 
breach between mankind and His 
heavenly Father; the Mystical 
Christ makes us one with Himself 
and His Father. In short, the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ is the Catholic 
Church which is the complement of 
its Head and is complemented by 
Him. 

The Catholic Church is the Body 
of Christ. The Church is called a 
“body” because the intimate con- 
nection of the members with each 
other and with their Head is very 
similar to the human body. Today 
the usage of the term “body” is 
familiar to all of us and that very 
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familiarity might lead to some con- 
fusion. Perhaps it might be thought 
that the Catholic Church is like any 
other organization with a common 
interest binding its members to- 
gether or with a common need or 
aim such as a club, social organiza- 
tion, or even groups of nations have. 
Here again the word “mystical” 
helps us to keep the difference 
clear. The Mystical Body of Christ 
has not only a unified aim, a cen- 
tralized government, a common set 
of characteristics, but what sets it 
apart and incomparably above any 
other organization in the world is 
the fact that it is a living organism! 
Every other moral body takes its 
life from the agreement and efforts 
of its members. The Church gets 
its life from within. It is a living 
organism whose source of life is the 
Spirit of Christ. 

Surely this is an extraordinary 
body. Indeed, it is unique in the 
world’s history. As the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church is one 
body, that is, its life has the charac- 
teristic of unity; as the bride of 
Christ, the Church is holy—holy in 
its Founder, its doctrines, and its 
members; as the temple of God, the 
Church is founded on the Apostles, 
that is, it is apostolic in birth and 
in its continued existence to the end 
of time; finally, as the kingdom of 
heaven open to all men the Church 
is universal or Catholic. 

Perhaps more than anything else, 
the present war has shown that the 
Church is unified. Service men go- 
ing to the ends of the earth find 
Catholics in every corner. Scotch 
Highlanders march to the bagpipes 
in St. Peter’s Square. American 
Marines kneel side by side with 
natives of some South Sea Island 
to receive the same Holy Commun- 
ion. Many a soldier is surprised 
to come upon in some spot far re- 
moved from civilization a humble 
missionary teaching to rough but 
believing people the same truths 
that he learned at his mother’s knee. 
How often is it that priests are 
found in obscure nooks offering the 
same Mass as the service men’s 
chaplains, and valiant Sisters incul- 
cating devotion to the same 


heavenly Mother they have always 
prayed to for protection and help 
in times of trouble. 

Holiness in the Church is symbol- 
ized by the conduct of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff in the midst of the 
worst conflict of men and nations 
that the world has ever undergone. 
Through it all he has remained 
steadfast at his post as the Vicar 
of Christ. Thousands upon thou- 
sands have received of his hospital- 
ity and friendly charity. He has 
tried by every means at his com- 
mand to bring peace with justice to 
troubled mankind and even when 
he has failed because of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts, he has con- 
stantly advocated a moderate and 
humane treatment for those unfor- 
tunates who have been caught in 
the whirlpool of war’s savagery. 

Even closer to home, our own 
chaplains are giving an example of 
unselfish service and loyalty to 
their position as the spiritual lead- 
ers of men which will be written 
with indelible letters in the book 
of golden deeds. Many of them 
have already given their lives that 
they might bring spiritual and 
heavenly life to those in their 
charge. Many, too, have received 
the highest awards for gallantry and 
extraordinary courage on the field 
of battle. In all ages the Church 
has not been without its champions 
and its heroes. That is still true 
today. 

St. Paul tells us, “You are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets with Christ Jesus 
Himself as the chief cornerstone.’’ 
(Eph., 2:20). The Catholic Church, 
one and holy, can trace its origin 
back to the time of Christ. It is 
the historical Christian Church 
having been founded by Christ 
Himself. The Catholic Church did 
not begin in the sixteenth century, 
so many hundreds of years after 
Christianity had its inception nor 
in any of the centuries up to our 
own, but it first saw the light of 
day at the time when Christ said to 
Peter, “Thou art Peter and upon 
this Rock (Peter) I will build My 
Church.” And again, “Feed My 
lambs; feed My sheep.” It was 


upon the Apostles of this Church 
that the Holy Ghost descended and 
with which Church alone God will 
remain all days even to the end of 
the world. 

Being one, holy, and apostolic, 
the Church as it were, could not 
help being Catholic or universal, 
The Church is “at home” in every 
land and the Catholic is “at home” 
wherever he finds the Church, 
This universality shines particularly 
in the Church’s equality of mem- 
bership. “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek; there is neither slave 
nor freeman; there is neither male 
nor female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” (Gal., 3:29). It did 
not take the Church long to put this 
doctrine into practice. One of its 
earliest Popes was a man who had 
been a former slave. Such a revolu- 
tionary act can be appreciated by 
imagining that a similar case would 
be the election of a member of the 
colored race to the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Being one in Christ the faithful 
in the Church are also one with each 
other. Whatever rank, race, or 
reason of inequality that they may 
have otherwise, the members of the 
Mystical Christ are all brothers. 
This union of the faithful in Christ 
has been likened in Holy Scripture 
to the blissful union of a man and 
woman in holy wedlock, to a vine 
and a branch, or to the unified 
operation of the human body with 
all its parts working together for 
the good of the whole. Together 
with Christ we form, as it were, the 
whole Christ, since the Church com- 
plemented by its Head is nothing 
more or less than the extension of 
Christ in time and space. If men 
can extend themselves through their 
prestige, if movements can continue 
by their influence, if nations can 
live on through their nationals, why 
cannot Christ, the God-man, live 
throughout the centuries until the 
end of time? 

This life of Christ is externally 
manifested in His members through 
the profession of the same faith. 
They believe all and only those 
truths which He taught and which 
are infallibly proposed by the 
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guardian of truth, the Catholic 
Church. It is shown through a 
participation in the same sacred 
rites by which worship is constantly 
offered to the one true God. It is 
indicated by the sharing in the 
same sacrifice and the observance 
of the same laws under the su- 
preme head of the Church, the 
Pope, who is the visible Vicar of 
Christ, His representative on earth, 
and the servant of the servants of 
God. 

Interiorly the union of the faith- 
ful is accomplished through the 
highest virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. By faith we believe all 
that God has revealed to us be- 
cause He who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived has told us; by 
hope we expect confidently all the 
necessary aids to obtain the great 
goal of all human striving, eternal 
happiness, because of the almighty 
power of God; by Charity we love 
God, ourselves, and our neighbors 
because of the goodness of God 
“who hath first loved us,” giving 
His only begotten Son to redeem 
us. 
Life in the Mystical Body of 
Christ is a wonderful privilege. By 
baptism we enter this life, being as 
it were ingrained into Christ 
through the sacrament of regenera- 
tion. Immediately, we receive the 
Holy Ghost who dwells in us as He 
also dwells in the Church as its 
soul. To make us strong and sure 
in living supernaturally we are con- 
firmed in a special way in the Holy 
Spirit. If sin should cut us off 
from the life of love and grace, the 
sacrament of penance restores us 
again, effectually and fully blotting 
out our transgressions so that there 
is not the least stain of sin remain- 
ing. For taking care of this life 
in society there is the holy sacra- 
ment of matrimony binding two 
people together in one flesh for the 
purpose of propagation and their 
mutual support and help on the road 
to salvation. For insuring the con- 
tinuance of God’s ministers, Our 
Lord has established Holy Orders 
through which “men are taken from 
amongst their fellow men and 
ordained for men in the things that 


appertain to God.” At death the 
soul is fortified by extreme unction 
in order to enter the fullness of life 
in heaven. 

But there is one sacrament in 
which our life in Christ and our 
union with Him reaches a climax 
on earth. It is the Holy Eucharist. 
Just as in physical life we are nour- 
ished for growth and strength by 
bodily food, so too in the spiritual 
life we are nourished, we grow, and 
become strong in Christ by the 
reception of His body and blood. 
Here God Himself comes within us 
to give us an increase of His light, 
His love, His life. ‘“My flesh is 
meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
indeed: he that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood, abideth in Me, 
and I in him.” (John, 6:57). 

The Eucharist, besides being our 
food for supernatural life, is also 
our sacrifice. At Holy Mass through 
the words of the priest, Christ, the 
sacred Victim, is offered to His 
heavenly Father in adoration, 
thanksgiving, reparation, and peti- 
tion that the merits once obtained 
by the bloody sacrifice of Calvary 
may, by this unbloody sacrifice of 
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the altar be applied to the souls of 
men. By participating in this clean 
oblation, the faithful offer to the 
heavenly Father an acceptable 
sacrifice, and just as on the Cross 
Jesus offered Himself to His Father 
as the Head of the human race, so 
now He offers Himself as the Head 
of His Mystical Body—and not only 
Himself but in Himself He offers 
His mystical members as well. O 
Sacrament of Love! 

One last word need only be said 
and that is about Mary, the mother 
of the Mystical Body. She whom 
we lovingly know as our Mother, 
our helper in distress, our constant 
intercessor with her Son, is also 
the Mother of Christ in His Mys- 
tical Life. That she has shown 
herself truly a mother of the Church 
there can be no doubt. Her shrines 
are in all lands and devotion to her 
is the hearts of all the faithful. May 
she gain for us a greater love for 
the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ; may she intercede for an 
increase in the life of Christ; may 
she petition for peace—peace in our 
hearts, peace on earth, and finally, 
peace forever in heaven, our home! 
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Au Anodile of Mercy 


behind the battle lines of a 

war in 1859, all civilization 
has gained from the experience and 
his resulting reaction. 

In that year, a young Swiss 
banker travelled to France to seek 
capital and cooperation for a busi- 
ness venture. Trapped behind the 
battle lines, this man watched the 
casualties mount. The wounded 
and the dead lay all around the field. 
He noticed with deep concern that 
little effort was made during the 
battle by either side to administer 
medical aid to the wounded. The 
battle of Solferino ended with 
heavy casualties on all sides af- 
fecting French, Italian and the op- 
posing Austrian soldiers. Every 
church and home in the town of 
Castiglione was turned into a hos- 


B ECAUSE a civilian was caught 


pital. 

The banker, unwilling battle 
spectator, voluntarily took com- 
mand. Without any real authority 


he called for volunteer nurses and 
beseeched all citizens to “pitch in” 
and render aid and relief to the 
wounded and dying. They re- 
sponded gallantly to the plea. No 
one seemed to know this self- 
selected leader but his voice while 
soft and low, carried a pleasant 
tone of authority. They were fur- 
ther amazed when he requested 
wounded friend and foe to be 
treated alike. 

He spent strenuous weeks super- 
vising the work of mercy. Then 
he slipped quietly away. All the 
people knew of him was his name— 
Henri Dunant! A wounded enemy 
soldier blessed him with these 
words: ‘Henri Dunant! Someday 
the whole world will hear of this 
fine man of mercy.” 

Dunant returned to Switzerland 
and wrote the history of the battle 


By Richie Waddell 


Cy 


and its tragic aftermath. His words 
electrified all Europe. He boldly 
suggested that all civilized coun- 
tries set up relief societies in times 
of war to help nurse wounded sol- 
diers regardless of nationality. The 
first committee was organized in 
Switzerland. It was a five man af- 
fair and was known as the Interna- 
tional Committee of Five. They 
were the forerunners of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 


Dunant took a leading role in the 
work. He persuaded sixteen nations 
to send representatives to Geneva 
for a conference. At this meeting 
Dunant again urged more mercy 
and greater attention for the 
“fallen” soldier on the field of 
battle. 

He proposed “that a wounded 
soldier, friend or foe should re- 
ceive medical attention promptly 
and that all military medical units 
and volunteer helpers should be free 
from attack.” He further pro- 
posed “that these workers of mercy 
should bear no arms and that each 
should wear a sign of identification 
as an arm band.” Thus was born 
the red cross on a white back- 
ground—symbol of mercy and hu- 
manity. This international symbol 
is the Swiss flag with the colors 
reversed. 

In 1863, Dunant called another 
International meeting and President 
Abraham Lincoln sent two ob- 
servers from America to tell of our 
similar activities here at home, then 
under supervision of our gallant 
Clara Barton. America, however, 
did not join the organization at this 
time, but did join some twenty 
years later. 

Dunant was happy with his part 
in this great organization but made 
one more suggestion to make it still 


a better movement to embrace hu- 
manity. That purpose was to make 
the International Ked Cross a 
permanent group working and serv- 
ing the world in all emergencies— 
small or large in either war or 
peace time. 

While his organization of mercy 
workers flourished, Dunant awak- 
ened one day to find himself a busi- 
ness failure. He was bankrupt. 
His fortune, his business and even 
his home were gone. Friends of- 
fered to come to his aid. He 
refused them with thanks. He dis- 
appeared from his old haunts and 
went to live in the slums of Paris 
eking out a bare living at most any 
kind of work. He often slept on 
park benches and endured many 
hardships. Then he disappeared! 
Three years passed. There were 
rumors of his death. But Dunant 
wasn’t dead. It took another war 
to bring him back to his old self 
and to the cause of humanity. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870, Paris received with 
cast and defeated hearts its in 
loads of wounded soldiers shipped 
back from the front. To add to 
the city’s miseries, there were local 
riots between various factions 
disease and hunger were sweeping 
the city. 


down- 





Such was the occasion for the 
rebirth of Henri Dunant. He came 
back from poverty and again took 
over command just as he had that 
first time in Castigilone. The war 
was over, but for Dunant and the 
wounded, the battle had just begun. 
Once again, without any actual 
authority, this man of mercy formed 
the relief organization necessary to 
give medical aid and comfort to 
those who so urgently needed it. 


He played a leading part in the 
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French postwar effort to make 
wounded men well again and to 
instill in all France the confidence 
nd courage necessary to regain it’s 
rightful place as a great nation. 
His next crusade was to bring mili- 
tary prisoners of war as well as the 
weunded under the protection of the 
organization. Although he was 
supported by the famous English 
nurse Florence Nightingale and the 
British nation, the conference was a 
failure. Other European nations 
were not yet ready to adopt all 
these rules regulating the conduct 
of war. 

Dunant was bitterly disappointed, 
downcast and discouraged. He 
again disappeared and was not 
heard of for nearly fifteen years. 
A young school teacher living in the 
Alpine village of Heiden suspected 
that the very kind old man who 
lived peacefully in the village was 
none other than Henri Dunant. 
Dunant had lived there under an as- 
sumed name but it was his love of 
people and his ever willing service 
to others which had again brought 
him te public attention. Now an 
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old man, Dunant simply couldn’t 
resist helping the children and his 
neighbors until these acts of kind- 
ness aroused the curiosity of the 
village school teacher who con- 
fronted him: “I think you are 
really Henri Dunant!” 

“Yes, I am,” the old man ad- 
mitted, ‘but I beg of you to say 
nothing. I prefer to sit out the rest 
of my life in this quiet village here 
with my friends.” 

But the school teacher had other 
ideas. He believed that Dunant be- 
longed to the world. When the 
International Red Cross held a 
meeting at Rome a little later, the 
school teacher sent a message stat- 
ing that “the founder of the Red 
Cross is alive.” Dunant’s name 
again flashed across Europe. Many 
nations joined to pay him homage. 

Switzerland voted him funds. 
Russia presented him with a life- 
long pension. Prussia and Portu- 
gal gave him the highest of honors: 
the Order of the Crown from the 
first and the Order of Christ from 
the latter. From a grateful France 
came the Cross of the Commander 
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of the Legion of Honor. Dunant 
accepted the honors modestly and 
continued to live in Heiden in a 
very simple fashion. He donated 
the balance of his income to chari- 
table organizations. In 1901, he re- 
ceived the first Nobel Peace Prize 
in honor of his sincere service to 
others. 

He passed on in 1910 at the age 
of eighty-two. He was buried in 
Zurich, Switzerland, without pomp 
or ceremony at his own request. He 
had always referred to himself ‘as 
a simple disciple of Christ.” 

Today with our own nation at 
war, we are fully aware and deeply 
conscious of the services performed 
by our local and International Red 
Cross. Many thousands of our sol- 
diers held as prisoners of war by 
the enemy receive their mail and 
gift packages from their families 
through the efforts of this great 
International service for humanity. 

When we thank the Red Cross, 
we are also offering homage to its 
International founder, Henri Dun- 
ant—world humanitarian and guard- 
ian of mercy. 
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Letters from Our Readers 


A CORRECTION 


Rev. Editor, THE Lamp: 

The enthusiasm of Fra. Titus Cranney, S. A., for the 
“Missionary Work in City Streets” (THE Lamp, March, 
1945) pleased me immensely, as it is a form of Catho- 
lic Action in which I have been vitally interested dur- 
ing many years of my Catholic life. It did not surprise 
me to find a member of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement favorable to carrying the Catholic message 
to the man in the street, for I know of the missionary 
spirit of the Order. Besides, I hold in kindly recol- 
lection the occasions when, thanks to Father Paul 
(R. I. P.), I and my assistant were welcomed when we 
drove in our lecture car into Graymoor. 

All this made me regret to find the history of the 
“Missionary Work in City Streets,” incorrectly pres- 
ented to the readers of THE Lamp. (1) I did not 
“carry out this type of work on my own initiative,” 


though the late Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, Arthur B. 


Corbett, and I were the pioneers. An organization 
was formed for the work, the Catholic Truth Guild, 
with the approbation of Cardinal O’Connell. His 
Eminence blessed the lecture car at the Holy Cross 
Cathedral on the Sunday before the first open air meet- 
ing was held. And Msgr. Michael J. Splaine, delegated 
by the Cardinal, said the opening word, which gave 
us our sendoff. (2) The work originated in this coun- 
try, and not in England; in 1917, and not “only fifteen 
years ago”. (3) The Catholic Evidence Guild “began 
its outdoor work in Hyde Park, London, on August 4, 
1918”, as correctly stated in the National Catholic 
Almanac (1944, p. 407). The work in the United 
States “began”, as the same National Catholic Almanac 
says, “on Independence Day, 1917, before 7,000 per- 
sons assembled on historic Boston Common” (p. 406), 
just one year and one month prior to the inauguration 
of the commendable work of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild abroad. 

The work was inaugurated in Boston with this ob- 
jective in mind: To prove the practicability and the 
timeliness of the work; to demonstrate that despite 
the hostility that obtains in some states, it was pos- 
sible to go anywhere with the Catholic message—out 
in the open—and receive a courtesy hearing. This 
was done with success. Four lecture cars were used 


ed 


up in the work. They were driven into Klan centers, 
placed at times in Klan garages, and on not one occa- 
sion did any one attempt to damage one of the cars, 
This is considered to be a demonstration of the fair- 
ness of the people in our country, for all the cars were 
in papal colors, with large crucifixes on the outside, 
and Catholic Campaigners for Christ painted on three 
of them. 

Sincerely, 

Davip GOLDSTEIN 
Catholic Campaigners for Christ 
Astor Post Office, Boston 23, Mass. 


* * * * 


THE GUILDS AND PRESENT DAY UNIONS 


Dear Editor: 

The article of William Kerrish on “The Guilds of 
the Middle Ages” was instructive and interesting. I 
really wonder whether Mr. Kerrish thinks it would be 
possible for tradesmen and laborers of today to go back 
to the Guilds of the Middle Ages to find proper organ- 
ization. Surely there have been profound changes in 
industry that make such a reversion improbable. The 
right of labor to organize in unions is one sanctioned 
by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI and it would be more 
realistic to suggest that Catholics take more of an 
interest in the unions to which they belong and seek 
to implant in them some of the high principles of the 
Guilds. I also think that more Catholics ought to avail 
themselves of the Papal Encyclicals on the rights of 
the workingman, so that they would have ready an- 
swers to questions put to them by Communists and 
other advocates of extremism. 


Lynn, Mass. JoHN McBride 


Ba 4 4 
“THE LAMP” IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Dear Editor: 

I managed to get THE Lamp into our public library 
again this year and quite a few have noticed it there. 
I don’t know why all libraries couldn’t have it in times 
like this. The work of the Friars would become better 
known. 


Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
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Mrs. JuLIA CuM MINGS 
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